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CONVERSATION. 
“ Sanient discourse, bic banquet of the 
, soul, 
Ofrichest argument and brightest glow, 
arrayed ta dimpling stuiles, in Gcasiest 
flo 
ord all its 
re’O be able to converse with pro- 
[ piety is a rare a ee ao 
M wik when, and as we should, Ccon- 
wwutes a chiet pleasure of soc ial dite. 
is pleasure is heighte ‘ed or dimi- 
sied in prope riion to the congent- 
Jity of the Company, and to the pru- 
cent management of the conversation. 
humanity, in the 


%? 
erie eyo 


the iufirmittes of 


S ost acc omplished associates, are ever 


ready te mugle some unpieasant tn- 
redieuts tu the Cup of their purest 
eujoyment, ‘To keep the conversation 
Ways alive would require the viva- 
uty and garrulous taste of a French- 
man: and yet the etequeile of moderna 
aivers seems to call tor ceaseless 
akin all our social interviews. No 
wouder then, thatmistakes should re- 
wit trom the universal imposition of 
that common place observa- 
tons on the news of the day, and 
te state of the weather, should be 
often resorted to; or that ilippancy 
dod futility should sumetines prevail. 
lt May beas ihsome and difficult ior 
me to maintain the Conversation, as 
‘ would be for others to lay their 
‘wubie tongues even under a tem- 
prary interdict. Prejudice readuy 
Perales agaist the prave and the 
vient, as if they were detective in 
pikeness, Such may be ignorant and 
it, and the company are not ob- 
“eed tu be all mutes, because some 
“er cannot or will not speak: but 
“S) Way ueither be wanting in know. 
vee » HOT polite ac compitihment. 
Me that path kuowied ge spareth 
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is law, 


Justice demands, that 
have an opportu- 
their turp. dt ts 
With Swjit, 


his words,”’ 
they should at least 
nity of speaking In 
suid to have been a rule 
that when he had spoken two minutes, 
he remaimed sileat for two, giving ai 
other the same privilege which bimselt 
had taken. Advantage might be de- 
rived endeavouring to wean the 
stleat from those babits of taciturnity 
which they  jave contracted by tres 
quent sequestrations ; or in provoking 
to action the tongues of those who are 
naturally inclined to be mute. Rich 
metal rewards the labour of the miner, 
and good water more than compen- 
sates the trouble of pumping for it. 
It may be no easy matter for the 
modest and bashful to drop a word 
in presence of the brazen importance 
of the petulent and) presuming. A 
leebie expression, overwhelmed in the 
general din, passes vaobdserved. ‘The 
forward require a curb, while the dif- 
fident need encouragement. It ts a 
Ost unpleasant thing im company to 
be condemued to sileuce and to be 
overlooked. This is trequently the 
unhappy lot of many, and especially 
of strangers; even amony those who 
pique themselves not a little upon 
good breeding. Local circumstances, 
wilh which we and our neighbours 
are acquainted, because they are ready 
and Cusy; frequently lovin the sub- 
jectof conversation. But on these the 
lips of We stranger must of necessity 
be sealed. Wiere our localities are 
litroduc. d, those of the stranger claim 
an equal right to a pace It isthe 
duty of every midividual in a coni- 
pany to coutribute ww the general lap- 
piness of thewhole None then wil 
be made the merry Audrew or hole y 
of the rest, even though lils folly or 
his stupidity should so dispose bin 
None wil make a wonopoty of the 
COUVEFsalion, OF @Cndeuvuut tu eclipse, 
+s 
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much less expose, his partners. A 
degree of railiery and repartee may 
much heighten convivial jovs; but 
their excessive indulgence vever fails 
to wound the feelings. No overbear- 
ing arrogant, with bis iron iungs, sten- 
torian voice, and horse laugh, should 
be allowed to strike his audience dumb, 
or thunder all around him toto silence. 
Who gave bis blustering tongee an 
exclusive privilege of dealing in a 
commodity which ts alike common to 
all? He is a tyrannical usurper who 
forcibly seizes and holds tn possession 
the rightot others. It is still more 
particularly the province of the mas 
ter of the ceremonies to promote the 
happiness of every individual, le 
gain this desirable end, he will use 
every means in his power, or which 
true politeness would dictate, to in. 
vite the backward to a share ta the 
conversation, os well as every other 
part of the entertatament: while he 
with contrive to impose every prudent 
coustraint upon the bold garrulity of 
the over contident, 

ilowever sumptuous the treat is, it 
must be a puor one indeed to ‘the 
man who sits alone im company. No 
festive sweet can be taste whe feels 
the mortincation of being obliquely 
eved as ifhe were aboor, and whe 
burns under all the anxiety of silence 
and neglect. Cheerful) and gay are 
ull around bin, incessant ts the chat; 
vet, In some solitaty corner, sits a 
poor feilow struggling to usher a thou. 
sand half formed ob-ervations, all of 
which pe rish inthe bith. Lhe long- 
er he ts silent the more msermountable 
appear his ditficulues.  Tlis own voice 
Ilis remarks 
at length veotured to be made, are 
but as the faut chirp of the inseet 
mid the vsenorous ‘chorsters of the 
forest. Ele views hishonour, his re- 
putation, and his cousequence as at 
stuke. He sees his chattering asso. 


becomes stranpe to lim, 


ciates caressed, and himself left to: 


those poignant reflections which are 
the concomitants of cold neghect. lhe 
considers his treatment as little better 
than insult, regrets his visit, sits un- 
happy, departs ia chagrin, condemns 
the whole assembiy, but especialiy 
hin whose more peculiar duty # was 
to furnish entertaament for all his 


gresy. 
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It will be readily acknowledged 
that no artist in politeness can forge 
the duinb to speak, OF extroet sre 
fiom the idiot. No exertion wilhfy. 
nish a man with those brains of why 
nature has deprived him, I would 
a vain undertaking to attempt to dm 
wisdom from a fool, or strike Wit frog 
the lumpish head of the dunce, Ye. 
by the influence of proper treatmeni, 
the heavy may be allured to somed. 
gree of liveliness, the rough and au}. 
ward meliworated, and the modest and 
diffident encouraged to support they 
own dignity: the recluse may be en. 
ticed to become sociable, and th 
inexperienced youth taught the plea 
ing refinements of fashionsbie cop 
verse, 

ln promiscuous companies gener 
topics of discourse are the most be 
conning, and these should be varied@ 
a> to suit every taste. Lately, ata 
diuner party of a mercantile gentle 
man, where were five merchants, a 
lady, and one clergyman, the whok 
conversation turned upon the several 
adventures and success in trade of the 
incividual merehants. ‘The lady and 
the parson were overlooked: winle 
the jatier with as much general ‘coo 
cern, and as great consistency, might 
have engrossed the tine in lecturing 
the company on the canons of the 
church ; and the former in entertain 
ing them with an encomiastic deta 
ot modern fashions. On the return 
ot the visit, however, the commercai 
gentry were amply repaid, | helady, 
assisted by a group of female tastier 
abies, contiived to entertain then 
wholly on the subject ofa new modish 
romance of which they had not be- 
fore so much as heard, and of whieh 
they could say nothing: and the par- 
son, seconded by an antique divine, 
dwelt entirely on the zealous dis: 
Cussion of a speculative question # 
polemic theology : 

Various are the circumstances whith 
olten occur to frustrate the free, the 
agreeable and equitabie tlow of the 
conversation, A party of jarring se 
timents and opposite interests, may 
unhappily met. A_ passionate OF pee: 
vish mortal, impatient of contradicti® 
often spoils a whole entertainment 
A gloomy being, by his unhse 
ine.ancholies, may dainp the spi 
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fruits ‘of social intercourse. 
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od sadden the hearts of all. Our 
* ouses of each other, studied pre- 
isit, the Ceremonious 


, 
ta 


yaraiion tor a v , 
’ our meetings, often un- 


tul ualily vw 
siience upou Us. 


mee 2 weartvine 
We would fondly say. someting, but 
se unable. Short questions and 
jong intervals between thei, meet with 
bare and curt repiles. Our very en- 
deavours to talk beget silence lhe 
conversation is not alive till it dies. 
We pod our tongues ted, and our 
heads barren: listlessness and yawning 
prevail. 

ly we course of last season, and 
on the joyful event of a marriage, 
a large and goodly number ot friends 
met together to spend an afternoon 
m compliance with a formal invi- 
tation. dhey came dizened out tn 
their very best attire ; and by their 
stiff formalities were evidently pre- 
pared to conduct themselves with 
studied prudence and decorum, It 
might be reasonabiy expected, that 
the occasion of Wie meeting, and the 
sump vous entertanmment would lave 
elated tneir spirits, and loosened ther 


tongues, But ‘in solemw silence ail” 


* did they permit this festive eve to 


pass away. Watchlul, lest some mis- 
fake might escape their lips, they 
sat more like an exhibiiion of wax- 
works, than a Convivial party on a 
wedding day. Tie want of chat pro- 
duced a gloomy vacuity. liis was 
elt by ali. A thousand springs were 
atlempted tu be opened, but from 
dove Vi Lien Could Conversation be 
made to fluw. As if affected with 
sympathetic jniluence, the very talkative 
vecame dumb. Lhe company more 
feemuled tie pensive attendants of 
a funeral, than the partners of festivity. 
tis not the being present at such 
meetings, but a departure from thein 
Mat lightens the heart, Of the rigid 
reserve and stiffpess of forms, of 
Mutual suspicions and fears, we must 
0 Givested before we cau exercise 
uf Watural hilarity, and enjoy the 
pleasures ot confabulatory correspon: 
dence. 

lie long-winded story-teller, with 
circumlocution- 
the sweet 
Patience 
8 jaded in listening to protracted de- 
Wihsaad stale repetitions, ‘Ihat re- 


‘ , 
DS Cant sd) Ls, and 
aty digressions, blasts 
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interchanging of the con- 
makes it pleasing, 

Mean 
are cise 


ciprocal 
versation which 
undergoes too long a pause 
aduges, and low laguage, 
gusting to a good tute, andollensive 
to the deheoste ear. 

ihe numerous limitations 
verse render the satisfactory conduct 
ing of it a matter of nomconsiderable 
difficulty. Decency says it should 
not be rude, nor should that) ob- 
scenity, and double evtendre be at 
all admitted which have been fre. 
queatiy the disgrace of rational so- 
ciety. Religion prohibits every thing 
wick d. Fashion excludes what is 
uncouth aud rustic, Politeness and 


of con- 


refined taste torbid barbarity. Good 
Manners suggest the Inpiopriety of 
whispers, of two or more 


private 
speaking at One time, of anticipation, 
interruptions, and direct contradic- 
tion. Modesty and humility oppose 
the intrusions of arrogance and = os- 
tentation, Reason abd common sense 
consider themselves intitled to cir- 
cumscribe the prevalence of trifling 
und chit chat, to disregard wittictsius 
and preclude ribaldry and nonsensical 
jargon. A parade of learning sub- 
jects to tie contempt of pedantry, 
‘The unseasonable introduction of piety 
and devotion incurs the reproach of 
enthusiasm, Muinacig in sounds, and 
atlected nicety of pronunciation dis- 
cover the supetiictality of the Cox- 
comb: as do low jests the barrenness 
and vitiated ta te ot the withing. We 
must not indulge the maryelious, if 
we would avoid the charge of lying ; 
nor should we act the part of the 
conceited puller, whe entertains us 
With his own great exploits; or of 
the @zotist who to bis obtrusive J ty 
ever subjoiiing sometuing respecting 
himself. 

it such are the restrictions of that. 
conversation, which custom and social 
pleasure nevertheless incline to heep 
afluat in company, thea it may be 
reasonavly gshecy What are allowable: 
subjects of gisebuise? What are the 
requisite quailications of a pleasing 
converse, in the exercise of which 
he will be an acceptable companion, 
and shun the many imnp:oprieties to 
which the uncultivated are liable? [ 
will endeavour to give some answer 
tu these questions mu a brief - sketch 
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of part of the character of an old 
acquaintance, whose name was | homas 
Weicome. 

‘this gentleman was a native of 
Scotland, but had lived so Jong m 
Ireland as to be naturalized, On the 
breast he had imbibed the shrew dness 
of a Scotchman, but im mingling 
with the lish, be had also acquired 
a good share of their ingenuousness, 
openness, and unsuspecting demeanour 
As the foundation of all good breed. 
ing, he possessed an excellent natural 
temper, and full command of himself. 
‘This disposed him to be phuable, 
submissive, and patient; and enabled 
him to manage the trascible and the 
pettish. He was not however so 
yielding, as to bave, or express, no 
opinion of his own. A good stock 
of manly sense led hin sometines 
to differ from others in judgment, 


His ay, in supercilous contempt, 
or to add to his own importance, 
was not withheld when it should 


have been given, or crouchingly and 
fivtteringly given when an ** animat- 
ed no” supported bis dignity, and 
maintained woat he conceived to be 
ruht. He could not be called a 
lover of controversy, yetwheu argut 
menutative topics were introduced, 
tuking care to give fair play to his 
opponent, and oever to push tne 


arguinent too far, he mildly urged 
sold reason, instead of dogmatical 
assertion iu support of his cau e. 


‘Though consideraply advanced i 
years, when | became first: acquaint- 
ed with bim, he discovered none of 
the peevishness of age; nor cid he 
assume a dictators! air amongst tn- 
teriors, or seem to look for, of 
claim much of that respect due to 
hoary hairs. te weil knew the iin- 
periections of man, and was ready to 
make that allowance tor human #eak- 
ne-s which he conceived himself to 
need.. tle had studied men, and by 
application and experience, learned 
much of the art of pleasing suitable 
to them, us young aad old of both 
SeAeCs, ax “i> possessing periections 
aad defects. lle paid superior at- 
tention to the female part of the 
company, and endeavoured to model 
bw colloquial habits as) gratihying 
to their peculiar taste, and barmless 
Vanities. * By pleasing them he profited 
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himself, the asperities of his 
and address were smoothed DY lu 
polishing qualities of their ‘sh. 
iInanners, and bis inclegancies wep 
away by the influence of their hj 
refinement. ‘Their gay pleasantry yp, 
vived his lagging spirits, and) the 
fund of his conversational Capacity 
was much increased by the Variety 
aud ease of their chat, and the cay. 
tivating sweetness of their tongues, 
He had studied books as well» 
men, that by conversing with the 
dead he might be better qualihed 
to keep company with the living 
He prudently and modestly dispose 
of his stock cf book learning, “ 
occasion required, Accurate how. 
ledge of the past, enabied him, » 
circumstances called for it, to dis 
course with more precision of th 
present, and also to speculate and 
conjecture with greater probability 
concerning the fuiure. For, “tht 
which hath been is now; and tha 
which is to be, hath already bees.” 
He had gathered a large and valuable 
collection of entertaining stories, pot 
from the jest books of his day, but 
by remembering the choicest of those 
events and anecdotes which had 
turned up in the extent of his travels, 
or which, in the former part of bis 
life, had happened within the circle 
of his acquaintance, and in the round 
of his intercourse with the world. 
None of these stories were long, 
none of them indelicate, none of them 
were ever dragged into notice at aa 
unseasonable moment. ‘Lhey wert 
at no time unsuitably multiplied. 
He possessed a happy dexterity i 
telling them, so as to produce the 
desired elfect. By a timely stroke 
of his humour; aod just emphasis, 
without embarrassment, and with lule 
laughter on his part, he often & 
cited the convulsive and gaping roa 
of the company. Being perfectly # 
ease, and appearing ever cheerful and 
happy, he diifused happiness around 
him. He was not unacquainted with 
the honours of the table, having 0 
casionaily sat at the festive board 
a lord, and often shared in the simple 
repast of the plain yeoipan. He kne# 
something of the splendid emoellish 
ment, and grand formalities of | 
city festival; and was conversant wi@ 
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the unaffected modes, and cheerful 
entertainment of rural simplicity. He 


puwsessed a palate to make sii 
of his dish. and was no enemy to 
tat moderate glass which adus oil 
to the wheel of circulating discourse. 
fle received none of his education 
at the school of scandal, aud there- 
je tac blunders of the last party, 
or the Duchbiting of his neigubours, 
wmed no part of bis conversation. 
He veartily joined in what good 
vould be said of an absent friend or 
foe; and was not averse to limit the 
eccentricities of those who were pre- 
vat, by witty insinuations, and gentie 
blame. He perused periodical publi- 
cations, noticed passing events, in 
own and country, read the gazette, 
observed modern fashions, and im- 
provements, and thus stood prepared 
to make remarks on existing Cli cui, 
stances, and “ manners as they rose.” 
He was a politician in common with 
every British subject, but, though a 
determined loyalist, his political 


_principles never urged him to make 


4 hot or too sanguine — to 
the noisy reformer and wild theorist. 
fv al! this it is unnecessary to add 
his company was courted, ‘Thomas 
was Welcome in a double sense. 
He lived beloved, and died lament- 
ed, > bk, 
Ballynahinch. 
p————— | 
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Fthe following ideas, which arose 
after a conversation that took pluce 
oa hearing an account of the untortu- 
hate termination of Sir John Moore’s 
expedition, is worthy a place in your 
Magazine, you have the liberty of a 
ead to your publication to insert 
them. Be 

THOUGHTS ON SIR JOHN MOORKL’S 

' EXPEDITION. 

Could we divest ourselves of all 
those feelings which bind seciety to- 
gether, could we lay aside tiuse prin- 
ciples of benevolence and philanthropy 
watch “all religions inculcate, and 
Could we view the great end of the 
lat eighicen years of desolating war, 
which has spread misery beyond even 
the confines of Europe, then might 
Ye fejoice ou beholding the carnaye 
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of the well fought field, and see re- 
flected from the tlowing bloud, as from 
a mirror, future happiness to man- 
kind, but to us it is not allowed to 
scan the ways of the Almighty, and 
although the page of history even teils 
us, thatthe wars of Greece and Rome 
spread civilization and the arts, wher- 
ever their triumphant armies nixed 
their standards, we cannot 50 tur re- 
nounce our teelings, and impress on 
our minds, the bright images of the 
future prospect, as not to sympathize 
with the sutlerers in the present con- 
test, and biame those whose folly and 
ambition, blow the trumpet of war. 
tiow long the comfort and happmess 
of the many, will be sacrificed to the 
interest of the few, itis not for us te 
say, butwe hope the day is not far 
distant, when the wisdom of the Bri- 
tish nation willtriumph over the pre- 
sent Opposing obstacles to its bappi- 
ness, establish its constitution, on those 
principles of justice which dictated 
Magua Charta and the bill of rights, 
shake offtotally the galling influence 
of the feudal system, see true glory 
alone, in promoting the happiness of 
the people ; and true honouy, in ful- 
hliing their engagements with the sur- 
rounding nations. Never was amore 
false position upheld, than that na- 
tions should not be bound by the same 
principles of integrity, as individuals, 
in vaio have Putienaorf and Grotius 
displayed the principles of national 
morality, and no wonder that many 
cry out eternal war, for alliances have 
been looked upon as ouly binding so 
long as a nation was inierior to its 
ally, and negociations transacted more 
hike the business of swindlers than 
the acts of enlightened nations, who 
might consider, that the more pros- 
perous and populous their neighbours 
were, the greater eld would be open- 
ed for their industryto tind a reward, 
and a imarket wherein to exchange 
the produce of a different soil and 
climace, and such is the wisdom dis- 
played inAbe fafmation of this earth, tnat 
uo country produces all the necessaries 
of eventhe most simple state of socie- 
ty, still less enough to satisfy the crav- 
ing appetite of luxuriuus people, mak- 
ng necessary @ _ Communication by 
which kuidness might be extended te 
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the remotest corners of the eaitb, ana 
convert mana! 
ly, ice pros tai 
te coules 


Mmamto one greal hiuii- 
f 


Aitiis 
Diy a) 


ciiled tu 


extendn r lied 
Dbeietits git CCH Olibegs. 
eiifecent Is thie picture pies 
Gur View oil every side, WiG Udi Jed 
OUsy of! prosperit: » HUG doth y Ouly 
Girected lo at quiriag ches dia pow- 
er, tb order tu vex anu desiwey eoch 
oluice. An Dilion, lhe Gife amMultlon 
©! possessing all things, of governig 
all, lias wasted the blood of the world, 
aud destroyed the happiness of millions. 

From the days of Alexander to the 
present, it has ote the constant prac- 
tke Of COontending Naliobds, lo endeu- 
vour to fix the seat of war i the 
euciics’ country, but unfortuuately 
tor itngland, since tue first alarm of 
Tevoiulion engased hes a an acting 
partner in the war, she las never been 
able to accomplisi this plan, aad her 
endeavours alter this grand ovject, have 
Ouly brought destruction inte the terii- 
tory of her aihes. Sie bas seen slute 
alter state, fail before the republicaa 
energy of new levies, and tue trained 
bands of the Great Frederick, resist in 
Vatu, the hnpetaous attack, of alist 


undisciplined recruis ; mutual jealuue” 


Sies dividing the Continent, tue moot 
powWerlul nations Lave now 
fore the eacles of France, and leit 
Fnegland alone and untrienced io con- 
tend tor ber uc pendence, Wether Nir. 


bowed Ut. 


Piit’s opinion of the biga Value of the 
command of ae mouth vo the scheldt, 
coimblued withtue idea of destroying a 
few SUID» ot the ie, dictated tis un- 
foriunale eNXpedition, OF tial of uivid- 
me Lie attention of Napoleon, itis tte 
Possivie for Us blo tell. Uf, 
we Hirst mentioned objects were the 
Cause of the lavaching of this mimense 
aiimament, Mr. Pit aust have been 
apparently ub acquainted with the 
form of ne adjomimg coast, aad the 
preseat ministry of the situation and na 
ture of the islaud of Waicheren, waich 
frown its pron Mit to other islands, and 
its flutuess must be ever heable to al- 
tack, and could not be matotained but 
al anexXpence of both men and ships, 
totally ebore its value, anu ti the des- 
truction of the seveu ships of the line 
Was the object, It would seein to say 
to the waidaat commanders of the Bri- 
tish Navy, we have vot such confi. 
dence in your powers, but that the 
destructiun of a Freach ship is to ve 


however, 
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desired at however great an ex 
aid if the opinion prevailed, that 5 
an allack on the coast of Holland m 
attention and power of Fiance Migt, 
be divided, it would appear that th 
pianaers of the expedition have been 
very inattentive to the Napoleon mock 
of wartare, which commands sucery 
by never allowing a secondary object 
to intertere with a primary one, Hi 
pian bas always been to overcome the 
greatest obstacle, justly CONCENVIyy 
that the lesser must then give way of 
course. If instead of dividing our ow 
furces we had concentrated the whole 
power in Spain, then might we hare 
acted with full effect, ana givea spin 
both to Germany and Spat; unbap. 
pily this plan was not adopted, and a& 
ter a total failure of our schemes on 
the Scheidt, by the unforeseen and w 
gorous opposition of the Garrison of 
lvushing, and mortality which ensued, 
we have to look at the destruction of 
our gailaut army in Spain, sucrificed 
We anay say, to the feeble and ul 
conceried eflorts of a party contending 
for the re-establishment of a gover 
ment as it would appear for which 
the people were not auxious; na doubt 
the Spaniards feel themselves in some 
degree uneasy at the transier to new 
Masters, Ubacquainted with their pre- 
judices, and habits, but what has the 
Junta promised to attach the people 
to the cause of their  detironed 
inonarch >} hadthey promised Spain a 
relorin of tnose avuses apparent 
the ineanest subject, and had England 
seconded tueir views, and appeared 
was guarantee for the due execution 
of te scheme, then might the people 
have risen with that energy, whith 
the love of liberty always inspites; 
then might the throne of Napoleon 
been imade to totter; then might 
hugiand have met with people worthy 
of beiug assisted, and our army com 
batants and friends equally anxiets 
lor glory as themselves. 


EEE i 
70 the Editor of the Belfast Magaunt, 
S!R, i 
I send you the first oration 


Cicero agaist Cataline, as a specimen 
of a translation which was intended 
be’ ‘close, but not so close, as tok 
servile ; free, but not so free, as to be * 
ceutious.” 1 request the criticism # 
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of vour literary correspondents, * 


ay 
. A POOR SCHOLAR. 


i am, uu, yours, 
The frst Oration of Cicero against 
Cataline. 
\TALINE ! tiow far, art thou 
to abuse our forbearance ? How 
long, are we to be deluded, by the 
mockery of thy madness ? W here 
art thou to stop, in this career of 
eabridied « licentiousness ?- Has the 
nightly guard at the Palatium nothing 


» it, to alarm you; the (atroles 
wroughout the city, nothing; the 


contusion of the people, nothing ; 
ie assemblage of all true lovers otf 
tir country, nothing; the guarded 
siesty. ot “this assembly, nothing ; 
onl al the eyes that, at this insta:t, 
are rivetted upon yours, have they 
ahing to denounce, nor you to ap- 
sehend? Does not your conscience 
inf rm you, that the sun shines up- 
w your secreis, and do you not dis- 
cover a full Knowledge of your con- 
swiacy, revealed on the Couutenance 
“every man around you? Your 
rviployinent, on the Jast night; your 
uccupations, on the preceding night ; 
te place where you met; tue per- 
as who met; and the plot fabricated 
a the meeting; of these things, 
l ask not, who knows; | ask, who, 
anong you all is ignorant? 

but, alas! for the times thus cor. 
rpted; or rather for mankind that 
thus corrupt the times! The senate 
knows all this. ‘The consul sees all 
tus: and yet the man who sits there— 
lives. Lives! Aye—Comes down 
io your senute-house ; takes his seat, 


=== — | 











Titts hoped that no one will fall rato 
tee mistake of drawing canclusions from 
we just indignation ef Cicero against 
Lataline to countenance the fashionable 
pmens, Which in different ages have 
‘wanded some of the best men, the re- 
eed and bououred martyrs of liberty, 
*couspiratuts, No! the designing, pro 
Mgate Cataline will ever stand distingui- 
wed from the steady patriot, and true 
fliend to his country andto man. Cata- 
ine fella victim to his evil passions, but 
the page of history farnishes us with 
eames, who have heen branded as foul 
“sPrators by the baseness and mnadnesy 
their Coutemporaries, but whose me- 
mwnesare dear to the lovers of freedom, 


au low » . [e } 
ag Quit postcrity will yet do jus- 


‘ 
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as counsellor for the cominon weal ; 
and with a deliberate destiny ino bis 
eye marks out menmvers, and 
selects them for siaughters; while, fos 


our 


us, and ior ovr COUDTTY, it CCDs 
glory suflictent, lo escape trom jie 
tury, to tind an asylum from his 
sword : 

Long, very long before this late 
hour, ougat ‘t, the consul, tov have 


doomed this ringleader of sedifion to 
an tgnomimious death; ought l to have 


overwhelmed you, Cataiine, in the 
ruins of your own 3 machinations. 
Whiar! Hid mot that preat man, 


the Pligh Priest, Publius Scipro, al- 
though at the tine, in private station, 
sicritice biberus Gracehus for daring 
even to modify our Constitution ; and 
shall we, cloathed as we are with the 
plenitude of consular power, eudure 
this nuisance of our Dalion, ana our 
name, shall we sutter him to put the 
Roman Empire to the sword, and 
Jay waste the world, because such ag 
his horrid fancy. With the sanction 
of so late a precedent, need | ob 
trude the fate of the innovator Spu- 
rius Melis, tmmoiated at the attar 
of the constitution, by the hand ef 
servilius Abula? There has, ves! 
there has been, and lately been, 4 
vindicatory virtue, an avenging spin 
In this republic, that never fatled to 
inflict speedier and heavier vengeance 
on a HoNIoUS Clzen than on a ational 
foe, Against you, Cataline, and tor 
your tuminediate condemnation, what, 
tuerefore, 1s want ? Nut the Lrave 
sunction of the senate. Not the voice 
of the country. Not ancient prece- 
dent. Not living law. But we are 
wanting—L say it more loudly—we 
the consuls thempelves. 


When the senate committed the re. 
public, into the hands of the Consut 
L. Opimius, did presumptive sedition 
palliate the punishment ot Caius Grac- 
chus, or could hs Juminous line of 
aicestry, yield even a momentary 
protection to, his person? was the ven- 
geance of the executive power on the 
Consular Fulvius and tis children, 
arrested for a single niebt! when si- 
mnilar power was delegated to the 
consuls C. Marius, and L. Valerius, 
were the lives which the praetor 
Servilius, and the Liibune Saturninug 
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bad forfeited to their country, pro- 
longed tora single day? but, now, 
twenty days, and nights, have blunted 
the edge of our axes, aud our autho- 
rites. Our sharp pointed decree 
sleeps, sheathed in the record—that 
very decree, which, a moment after 
its promulgation, was not to find vou 
a living man. You do lve, and 
live, not in the humiliating depression 
ob guilt, but in the exultation and 
triumph of insolence. Mercy, Con- 
script. Fathers, ts my dearest delight, 
as the vindication ot the constitution 
is my best ambition, but I, now, 
tand self-condemned of guiltin mercy, 
svd | own it as a Weachery ugalost 
tre state. 

Conseript Fathers !—a camp is pitch- 
ed againstthe Roman Repubuc, within 
Italy, on the very borders of Etrurta. 
very day adds to the number of the 
euemy. ihe leader of those enemies, 
the commander of that encampment, 
walks within the walls of Rome; 
takes his seat in this senate, the heart 
of Rome ;-and, with venomous mis- 
chief, cankles in the inmost vitals of 
the commonwealth. Cataline—should 
1, on the instant, order my Lictors 


to seize and drag you to the stake, - 


some men might, even then, blame 
me for having precrastinated punish- 
went, but po man could criminate 
imme for a fauhtul execution of the 
laws. They shall be executed. But 
i will merther act, nor wil | suffer, 
without full and = sufficient reason, 
liust me, they shall be executed; 
ant then, even then, when there 
shall net be tound a man so tlagi- 
tious, so much a Cataliue, as to say, 
you were not ripe for execution, 
You shell live, as long as there is 
one woo has the forehead to say you 
ought to live, and you = shall live, 
us you live now, under our broad 
and waketful eve, and the sword of 
justice shall heep waving round your 
ead. Without the possibility of hear- 
ing, or of seeing, you shall be seen, 
aud heard, and understood. 

What is it now, you are to ex- 
pect, uf night cannot hide you, nor 
your lurking associates; if the very 
walis of your Own houses, resound 
with the secret, and proclaim it to 
ine world; if the sun shines, and the 
winds blow upon it?) Takeiny advice, 
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adopt some other plan, wait a moe 
tavourable opportunity for SEIU the 
city in flames, and putting its jp, 
habitants to the sword. Yet, to con. 
vince you, that you are beset, o 
every side, | shail enter, for a fii. 
into the detail of your desperation. 
and my discoveries. 

Do you not remember, or js } 
possible you can tocget my deck. 
ration on the 2ist October fast, ip 
tue senate, that Caius Manlius, you 
life guards-man, and confidential bravo, 
would, on a certain day, take up ary, 
aud this day would be before the 
“5th, was | mistaken in the very 
day selected tor a deed so atrocioys, 
so apparently incredible? Did not}, 
the same man, declare, in this hous, 
that you had conspired the massacre 
of the principal men in the sta, 
upon the 28th, at which time they 
withdrew, for the sake of repressing 
your design, rather than on account 
of safety to themselves! Are you 
daring enough to deny your being, 
on that very day, so manacied by my 
power, so entangled by my vigilance, 
that you durst not raise your fager 
against the stability of the state, a 
though indeed, you were tongue-val- 
ant enough to say, that you must 
even be content with the heads which 
the runaways had left you. What! 
witlk ail your full-blown confidence 
of surprising Preneste, in the night, 
on the ist of Novemver, did pot 
you find me, in arms, at the gale; 
did you not feel me in .watch onthe 
walls? Your head cannot contrive, 
your heart cannot conceive a wicked 
ness of which I shallot have note 
1 measure the length and breadth of 
your treasons, and | sound the gloom 
est depths of your soul. 

Was not the night before the las, 
sufficient to convince you that there 
is a good genius protecting that 1 
public, which a ferocious demon 
is labouring to destroy. I avert that 
on that same night, you aad you 
complotters assembled in the housed 
M. Laas Can even your own tong 
deny it? Yet secret! Speak om 
man! tor if vou do not, there are seat 
1 see around me, who shall have # 
ago..izing proof that { am true Woy 
ussertvion, 


Good and great Gods! wheres 





Se 


— 
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What city do we inhabit? 
ryder what government do we live? 
Here, HERE, Conscript Mathers! mix- 
ej and mingled with Us all, in the 
eoter of this most grave, and vener- 
sole assembly, are men sitting, quiet- 
¢ incubating a plot, against my life, 
agaust all your lives, the life of every 
“yous senator,sand citizen, while |, 
wth the whole nest ot traitors brood: 
s beneath my eyes, am parading 
» the petty formalities of debate, 
ind the very men appear scarcely 
vulnerable by my voice, who ought 
long since to have been cut down 
with the sword. 
In the house of Lecca, you were 
on that night. Then and there did 
vou divide [taly into military stations; 
d you appoint commanders of those 
dations; did you specify those whom 
‘ou were to take along with you, and 
inuse whoin you were to leave behind; 
did you mark out the limit of the 
wtended conflagration; did you 
repeat your resolution of shortly 
eaving Rome, only putting it olf 
for a little, as you said, until you 
could have the head cf the consul, 
Two knights, Roman knights, promised 
to deliver that head to you before 
wn-rise the next morning ; but scarce- 
ly was this stygian council dissolved, 
when the consul was acquainted with 
the result of the whole. 1 doubled 
the guards at my house, and after 
wnouncing to a circle of the first 


re: 


; men in the state (who were with me 


atthe time) the very minute when 
these assassins would come to pay 
me their respects, that same minute 
hey arnved, asked for entrance, and 
were denied it. 

Proceed, Cataline, in your honour- 


| le career, Go where your destiny, 


and your desire are driving you, 
Evacuate the city fora season. he 
mes stand open. Begone! What a 
“ame that the Manlian army should 
‘0K OUL SO long for their general ! Lake 
al your loving friends along with 
su, Of, if that be a vain hope, take, 
y least, as many as you cap, and 
Cranse (he city for some short time. 
wine walls of Rome be the medi. 
~ Uelween thee and me, for, at 
Sent, you are much too near me. 
"Wl not suffer you. | will not 
“Set underpo you. { Y a thanks 


BLLPasT MAG. NO. XXVUIWV. 
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to the immortal Gods, aud especially 
to the God presiding in this temple, 
the guardian of the city, and stablisber 
of the state, for my past deliverance 
from this pest of the republic; but 
we, now stand here, as the Romana 
state, and whoever conspives against 
my person is the assassin of Rome. 
As long, Cataline, as your plot was 
leveled against the consul elect, 
met you as man would meet such a 
nan. | borrowed no safe-guard from 
governnent, but was my own protect- 
or. Evenat the late con-ularcomitia, 
when you designed to murder me, 
in office at the time, with all your 
competitors on the spot, | blasted 
your design with a croud of private 
friends, without exciting any public 
commotion, You stiuck. | parry'd 
the blow levelled at my country 
through my side. But now that you 
have declared open, unambiguous war 
against vourcountry in the first instance, 
destruction to the citizens, devastation 
to the city, domestic, public, and 
divine, not as yet finding ourselves 
prepared for that prime duty to which 
we acknowledge ourselves decidedly 
bound, by the dignity of our station, 
the sacred majesty of the empire, 
and the awful authority of our fathers, 
we shall do what, in the next degree, 
is best becoming us, and we = shall 
soften the edge of public justice, 
merely from a consideration of public 
utility. Your execution would not 
deliver the republic trom the malignant 
attempts of others cqually vicious, 
but should the city once get rid of 
you, the scum of Conspiracy might 
drain off along with you, and in 
Staying, you are reaily setting your 
obstinacy not so much against ny 
command, as against vour own re- 
solution. The consuls order an ene. 
my to avoid the city. Do 4 then coin- 
inand you into banisument ? No. It is 
to an enemy ispeak, not to a citizen. 

What indeed is there, in this city, 
which can tempt you to stay? Is 
there, in its streets, a man, except 
your own Agsdéui, who will not turn 
aside for fear of meeting you, or 
else look into your face with borror ? 
Is not your private life branded as 
te the bone, with every turpitude? 
Has not your body been at home 
and abroud, the obedic.tt pander of 
Ys} 
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your lascivious soul, ready to act 
or to sulfer every dishonour ? Is 
there aniong all the young men you 
have rumecd, one, to who.e madness 
vou bave not lent your pognard, 
to whose lust vou have not bgited 
a lanthern? When you had emptied 
your bouse of one wife to make room 
for anotuer, dul vou net then crown 
even your with suct 
black abomwmation.—-but let me be 
silent here. Lert it net be told; if 
p asible, jet it not be conceived, that 
sc deeds have been practised ir 
Kome; and let me, with sileot reve- 
rence, draw a veil ever public jus- 
tice which had the long suffering to 


own character 


endure them. As slightly, shail l 
touch on the impend! ng ruin of your 
domestic attars. | puss this by. | 


attach myself to the peneral concern 
of us all, our lives, our prope PUICS, 
our common liberties. 

Can the light of the sun be del ght- 
ful, or the breatn of heaven sweet 
to him, who knows there ts not one 
present who does not Know, that on 
the last day of December, in the 
consulship of Lepidus and ‘Tullus, 
this Cataline stood, in the open comt- 
tia, himself armed with a dagger, 


and attended with a troop of his fa” 


herents, for the sole 
sucreing the consul and the principal 
men in the state; that) nothing was 
wanting on his part, neither despera- 
tion in the doer, nor dread of the 
ceed, and thut only a lucky chance 
atvelded the republic, on tat day, 
— his fury? | pass this also, how- 
¢ j r palpab| ¢ and notorons. lhow 
uae hace | parry’d the thrust — of 


purpose of mas- 


death as if by a slight inclination ef 
the body ? hiow  ofte Dn, as consul 
elect, how often as consu! My eye 


ptrsues you through all your wind. 
Ings, anticipatesall your muchmations, 
yet sull you work on in the darkness 


of criumim fit vy. How often has that 
dagger been wrested out of your 
hand, or drapt trom your breast, 


vet stil] you pick it up, and cherish 
it as devoted by the infernal deities 
to be buried in the breast of a consul. 

ln the name of heaven, what manner 
of man are you?’ For, although 4 vou 
are worthy of iny hottest indignation, 
1 must now pause, for a moment, to 
tuke pity apon you. You came, a 
Short tune age. into the = senate, 
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Point me out a single man, in y, 
crouded room, not even Of Yourgn 
faction, who accosted you with the 
commonest Couilesy of the day; * aad 
after this) most unparalleled — insu 
ure you waiting, miserable man! ler 
any more expressive verdict of You 
guilt, than such silent cootewpl 
What do yon naked, and desertes 
benches tell you? Is it necessary 
for all the consulars who have mais 
their escape frum the beach wher 
you are silting to rise up, and wih 
one voic (, Sav, Cataline! begone from 
among us, How can you have the 
forehead to bear all this? By heaven, 
were | the object of such fear to the 
menials of my household, as yOu are 
to your fellow-citizens, 1 should a. 
bandon iIny own house, while you 
keep clinging to a city that abbors 
you, and struck at, and blasted by 
every eye, and thourdering fromd 
tu deeper infamy, are still able w 
present yourseli before the faces of 
men whose honour spurns 
whose very senses loathe you, Yuu 
would run from parents who ‘hated 
you as cordiatly as your country 
hates and fears you, yet when that 
common moter of us. all, struggles 
to fling this parricide from her bosom, 
he mocks her authority, spurns at 
her decrees, and sullenly smiles at 
her meditated vengeance. 

} think F see your parent country 
standing in dis dainful silence, at your 
side, and I sbali interpret that look 
which she casts down upon you 
‘“Not one mischief of maguitude ba 
of jate oecurred, not a single rank 
sedition which has not been planted 


by your hand, and ripened under 
your fostering care, thou licensed 
breaker of my _ peace, permitted 


piuaderer of my allies, self aathoriaed 
assassin of my citizens, arse 
arming thyself against my laws, & 
insidiously evadingthem. As I could, 
not as | would, have | suffered whit 
is past; but now, that thou dost w- 
fect the very air which 1 breathe, 
making even the virtue of others ¥@% 
and dying every public crime 
deeper malignity, | can suiler 
po longer. Disburthen me. W 
my fears be founded or fallaciows 
deliver me from thee and them.” 
Were your country to speak 
you, as I have doue, ought there® 


at you, . 
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necessity for any violence to force 


bea 
yuu away > fut it seems you have 
ol yourself inost condescendiagly uot- 


yourself im safe 
seems in order 
f caluuny, 
readiness 


fered =O place 
cusiod¥ but it 
to avoid thie breath of 
vy hawe declared your 
tw take up your abode with M. Le- 
paliss, aid a be did not wish to ve- 
cove you, you had the Confidence 
to cone io me, and demand my 
house for your prison. My answer 
was, that the man, whom within the 
walls of the samecity, J found much 
too near me, | cou;d by no means 
sofer ia the walls of the same house, 
You then weut to the Prator Metelius, 
and by him too, rejected, you Dae 
turally. migrated to an excellent 
member of your own society, M. 
Marcellus, well assured, no doubt, of 


having at length pitched upon 
a most dJjigent sentivei, a most 
vigilant waicl, @ most courageous 


But from all 
lo Cunh- 
great 


aserter of the laws. 
this must | not bave room 
clude, his distance not to be 


‘from chains and a prison, who by his 


own acknowledgement, declares bim- 
vif Ht to beput under sate custody. 
if then it be impossible ter you 
here to stay with any degree of se- 
curity to utvers or to yourself, why 
inger in the resolution of going to 
some Other place, and of saving by 
exile and solitude the wretched re- 
nques of a iite snatched from the 
gripe of the executioner. Move the 
nate to that purport, you demand; 
adif it orders your banishment, 
You profess an instant obedience. 
No. This is not the mode ot 
Guct most suitable to my disposition, 
vat | shall, on the moment, ascertain 
your conviction the judgajeat of 
Me senate respecting you. ! say, be- 
gone from tiis city. Deliver the 
‘ate from lnqunetude, If you hesitate, 
" want of a word—Go, | sav, inte 
NiSHMENT—Well. Have you un- 
Cerstanding > can you interpret? Not 
we murmur in the assemply. It is 
Went. And yet do you wait for 
‘oees to manifest the wishes of 


he . 
“als which ave clamorous, in their 
very Silence > 


cole 


Were | to utter such words to 
a excellent youth P. Sextius, or 
that brave man M. Marcellus, 


Me seuate would justly arrest their 
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consul, even in the temple of the 


law. But en the question of your 
banishment, ther sdence is assent, 
their passiveness dias all the virtue 


of a decree, and the vigour of a 
Vote by acclamation, Nor ts it merely 
this order of the s:ate, whose authority 
sv valued now, has been al otver tunes 
su comemubed, but Ww is the class of 
Roman Knights who join honesty with 
honour; it is the multitude of brave 
citizens who are, vow, surreunding 
this assembly, whose numbers you 
Sev, whose Wishes you know, whose 
voices you migit a litte ago have pretty 
plainly beard, and from whose hands 
L can myself ccarcely protect you, 
yet even these shall £ prevail upon 
to accompany, and guard you to the 
very gales of that city which you 
had destined for conflagration. 

But why aml thus talking to him? 
asif the wind of an airy threat could 
Shake him? as if he stood self chas- 
tised! as if he meditated flight! as it 
he thought of banishment! May hea- 
ven so dispose him, even at my ris- 
que of that storm) of calumny which 
should encounter me, if not at the pre- 
sent time intlamed with the recent 
sense of your enormities, yet in the 
jud sinent of lays, sut 
tits, in ny estimation ranks as pno- 
thing, provided tiie consequences be 
personal, and the republic be secure, 
ut that you should ever come to a 
fullsense of your crimes, that you 
should ever regaw a proper respect 
for the laws, that. you should ever 
yield yourself to the calls of your 
couulr and ex gency of the state ; 
this is indeed a warren expectation, 
You are not Caialine, of that mold 
whose basehes, div shame can deter, 
whose despre ratiou ony danger Call ap- 
pal, whose mayducss any veason can 
appease. 

lates often then must | exclaim, be- 
gone.—If you hate me, go, and joad 
me with the opprobrium of having or- 
deved Catahine into banishment. if 
you love pie go, and acceletate my 
triumph.” sat tor this purpose my 
glory demands you to carry wiong with 
you the most desperate of your associ- 
ates, and ticn afler sweeping off all the- 
scum and stirring up al) the dregs and 
feculence ot rebeliion, you aust be- 
take yourself to Manlius, and then you 
ipust proclaim war against the Senate, 


succeeding 
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and the State, and then take care not 
te say that you had been cast outand 
and vomited forth of the city, but 
that you had arrived in correspon- 
dence to your wishes, and m 
compliance with their tuviiation. 

Yet how ridicuious ts it to urge 
this man faster io that tur which he 
himself anticipates? fs there not, at 
this mstant, an armed detachment 
waiting for you at the Aurelian Forum? 
Jiave not you and Manhus fixed upon 
a day tor your march, and has it not 
already been preceded by the domes 
tic shrine of thy Impieiies, the = vl 
eagle beloie which you made your 
vows of and lifted up the 
hands ready to be dyed in the blood 
ol your countrymen, that silver eagle 
which | trust wili spread its ii omened 
wing over your Cause and shame ts 
Worsiipper. Yes you will ge, | cone 
fide in your ul oiidled tury, your 
dire and dauniless audacity. Miserabie 
you must be witheut acivil war, for 
which nature has formed and fasiicned 
you, education wnproved you, and 
your good fortune — pre seuted to you, 
You will crown a lite spentin heen- 
tious leisure, in lazy lust and grovel- 
ing debauchery, by the felicity of mon. 
strous aud unnetural war: and it were 
pity thata gang se carefully selec.ed 
fiom all that ww base and = sordid in 
Hicsunaanity, sine uid pass their jives ina 
eoscure aud persiavle intamy, watch 
might have been recorded tor crimes 
biore cousequential and extended, 

Phere, What Joys await you! what 
delights witli you not experehc ©€, Wilie 
cut encounterm,s the svent conclusion 
of one good man’s eye! bor tas, 
great man, hive been destined 
studies by cay, your 
might, novler objects iin a riot auda 
rape, than wating by ‘the beg of a 
dultery or haunting tie dying to rob 
the dead. Hunger and coid, and 
fadgue, wil here meet with Weir re 
ward, but the republic terough me 
has its reward abo, taat Cataiine is 
Hot warrtisg avaitist i, tn the station 
of a consu;, bul a8 an tulamous aid 
Wuemiinous exile, and that what mtzhe 
have been civil war, Is now but a 
factious rebellion. 

And vow, Conaseript Fathers! 
l inay slaud al 


owl 


mouorder, 


your 
watchings by 


that 
utied betore the judg. 


The first Oration of Cero agatnst Cataline. 
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ment seat of my COUNTTY and gy 
own conscience tor what | have dove 
and tor what lL aim about to do; that | 
may deprecate all complaint, ad a 
indignation, lend me ft pray yor, 
your attention, for a little longer, and 
It the words !am going to say i. 
press themselves on the hearts of a 
who hear me 

Were thai country for whom | five, 
or die, were all Italy, were this mo. 
jestic empire to address ine®, in such 
words as these, ‘* What, Marcus Ty. 
lus, what iny son, are you throwing 
your co untry’ 3 great revenge away? 
Him, of all “men. your most decide 
enemy. Him, an all but convicted 
traitor. lim, who has debauched the 
genius of the common weal, and de. 
flowered the honour of the state. Him 
the very head and front of conspiracy, 
and rebellion. Him, who throws open 
our prison doors, aud lets loose our 
siaves to crush us, with their fetters. 
litim, do you suffer him to marcuout 
to civil war as tf he marched in fo 
a triumph? Not yet bound! Not 
yet dragged to the altar! Not yet 
pouring out his blood before the wm. 
feinal deitaes! and whv? Because pre- 
cedents are wanti.g? No, ‘The blooded 
every traitor shed m times past, by 
the swords even of comnion citizens 
will answer, no. Is it then the aw 
Shielding the head of every hom 
citizen? No; Cataline, and sis crew, 
aie not citizens, but rebels and revollet 
Ido you toen fear the condemnation 
Of posterity? O Cicero! poor ts the 
return you make to that couniry which 
has lifted you without the ad of at 
cestry, without any other help than 
yuurownabiliues, through ail the grada- 
tious of ¢ ivil lile, and seated you ties 
opportunel y on the summit of the 
ciup.re, if you capnot encounter te 
reprouches of a few, while you at 
vevoling yourset to the welfare ol 
the whole. Rather than be subjected 
to the disgrace of relaxing the ab 
thority of law, show the stern sever 
ity at public justice, or (if such be 
yvuur Choice) wait until our county 
be lant waste, Gur cities sacked, out 
houses in flames, and then, and the 
ouly, will your name become odiot 
indeed ”’ 


Now, mark my answer to ths & 
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cere and parental voice. I would 
wot allow the life of this man, tue 
prolongation of a single hour, if | 
igdzed the present hour the most pro- 
ee to take it away. if the prime and 
id master spirits of the age they 
jived in, not only were not disgraced, 
vat were glorified by the sacrifice of 
saturninus, of Flaccus, and of the 
Grech, much less ought I to 
cygpend the sword over this par- 
ride, and though I might happen 
io encounter public odium, f am the 
man who knows it is sometimes the 
truest glory to have imerited tt. 
| know full well that some there 
sre, even in this asseinbly, who either 
do not or will not see the impending 
danger, who are of such mild and 
milky natures as to nurse the hopes of 
Cataline; and under the sanction of 
weh unsuspecting tempers, the wick- 
ed andthe weak among us will ex- 
cuim, that immediate judgment upon 
bim would not be merely cruel, but 
the act of a royal despot. Now, I am 
convinced, that, if this man proceeds, 
a he intends, to the camp of Man- 
lus, there will not be one so very 
stupid, as not to see a conspiracy 
framed against che state, nor one so 
very wicked, as not to wish it repress. 
ed. | am also convinced, that were 
this man cut off, on the instant, the 
bydra of public calamity would lose 
oly one head, while others would 
spring up, and pullulate in its place ; 
but he should not only himself eva- 
cuate the city, but collect into one 
place all of depraved character, and 
desperate fortune, then would tue evil 
becompletely eradicated, and the seed- 
plot of sedition be b!asted and destroy ed. 
know not how it happens, con- 
«ript fathers, but every stratagem of 
‘edition, every malignant conspiracy, 
iat has fostered in the body potitic, 
et s, Tele i has to 
| oe fully maturated, 
“uring the period of my consulsh'p, 
Know well, that by giving free exit 
° tus boil, the suffering state might 
me lightened and refreshed tor a. sea- 
“; but here is a malady that has in- 
lected the very vitals, and taints tie 
prs with such venom, that the ex- 
jared ven of this man, would be 
; 4 poor palliative, that might ex- 
“perate, but never would completely 
tutiaate the disord *y 
isorcaer, 
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On this account, and this only, let 
the wicked depart. Let them be com- 
pressed into one body, and herd in 
one place. Let the city walls, as | 
have said, keep us andthem asunder. 
No longer let them lie in wait for 
the consul at his very door; no 
longer beset the praetor in his seat 
of justice; no longer let our citizens 
stand as if on the point of these men’s 
daggers; no longer let combustibles 
be prepared, and faggots laid up for 
setting our streets in a blaze. In short, 
let us, in times as these, read the prin- 
ciples of every citizen engraved upon 
his forehead, and then, behold in me, 
an auspicious augur, that such must be 
the consequence, of consular vigilance, 
senatorial authority, and equestrian 
valour, every thing will vecoime clear 
and manifest, the machinations ot evil 
men will be blasted, and the honour 
of Rome avenged. 

Lucius Cataline! begin, a3 soon 
as youare able, this damnable, and un- 
natural war. Begin it, on your part, 
under the shade of every dreadful o- 
men: on mine, with the sure and cer- 
tain hope of safety to my country and 
glory to myself, and when this you 
have done, then, do ‘THou, whose 
altar was first founded by the founder 
of our state—Thou, the stablisher of 
this city, pour out thy vengeance up- 
on this man and ali his adherents, 
Save us from his fury, our public al- 
tars, our sacred teniples, our bouses, 
and household gods, our liberties, our 
lives. Pursue, tutelar god, pursue them, 
these foes to the gods, and gooduess, 
these plunderers of Italy, these assas- 
sins of Rome. Erase them out of this 
life, andin the next, let thy vengeance 
pursue them, insatiable, implacable, 
immortal ! 





For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


EIGHTH REPORT FROM 'THE COMMISSIONERS 
OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, IN IRE- 


Jo his Grace Charles Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lenox, &c. Lord Lieute- 
nant gencral,and general governor of 


Ireland. 
MAY AT PLRASE YOURGRACE, 
WE the undersigned commission. 
ers, appointed for imyuiring in- 
to the several tunds and revenues 


granted by public or private dona- 
lions ior the purposes of education 
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and into the state and 
ail schools on public or charttable 
fou ations, in hievand, beg ieave to 
lay before your grace our report up- 
on the foundhog hospital, to the city 
of Dublin. 

‘Lhe jastitution which 
wet of this report, Was 
by the former commissioners for in- 


is the sub- 
col sidered 


quiling lo the state of sciioois, as 
pot properly falling within the scope 
of their inquiry, its object 
and destination, as implied in its titles, 
not appearing tu iociude education 
m the proper sevuse ol ne woid, and 
Ns actual conduct and management 
from its first establishment uoul that 
tune, and ior some years after, not 
being divected to that object in any 
sense of it. 


ori2inal 


fia ils prese it stale, how. 
ever, it appears to form 4 proper 
am! most unportant branch of the 
great object of oul WqQuiry, and to 
demand a very ful and particular 
report, which we trust will apologise 
to your grace for our gomg at 
length into & detail as well of its 
progress to that intahily improv ed state 
m which we now Hud it, as of the 
particulars in: whica that unprovement 
Cousists. 

Lhe foundling hospital, which stands 
in an airy, elevated, and 
situation on aw area ofabout fourteen 
acres (including garden) at the west 
exud of Jaime’s street, was erected in 
the year 1704, curing the adininistra- 
tion of James Duke of Ormond. It 
was origiaally designed not only for 
the rec eption ot deserted and Vagrant 
cotldrea, but for the maintenapce of 
adulis, who were disabled by age and 
Indirmities from earaing subsistence by 
labour, and abo for the conlinement 
acd correction of Vagiants. the con- 
stitution and objects of the establisi- 
ment have undergone a variety of 
alterations by sumlry acts of parla. 
ment; but underthe both ana bOch 
George Lil. chap. 25 (irish stature) 
which recites, * Phat whereas tie 
nuinber ef children of the age o; 
six years aod under (who were ad- 
missible as the law then stood) have 
of late years iwereased so tar beyond 
the expectation of the said governors, 
that the expense of maintaining them 
has exceeded every provision that 
could be made (exclusive of grants 


ome 
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of parliament) and enacts, “Thy 
trom and after the 24th of ee 
1776, there shall not bé received i 
to said hospital, or sent to pp 
therefrom, any child who shall 
pear to be above the Uge Of ye 
year old,” it seems to have finaly 
assumed the character of a fouudling 
huspital. 

lhe funds consist ofa tax on houses 
in the city of Dublin, an annual 
trom pariiament, and the income 9 
a small esiate in the neighbourhood 
of the hospital, for the particulars and 
amount of which we refer to the ap, 
pendix, No. 1. 

We deem it unuvecessary minutely 
to state the history of this establish. 
meat through the successive variations 
it has from time to time undergene ; 
it will be sufficient to state that the 
vices in the constitution, and the a. 
buses in the management of it, at. 
tracted the notice of the Irish parla. 
ment in the year 1797, and by a 
act passed in the 38th George Ill, 
chap. 35, and founded on the inquiry 
avd report of a committee of the 
house of commons, the former corpe- 
ration of governors, which consisted 
of nearly two hundred persons, was 
dissulved, and the whole conduct of 
the institution was vested: in ain 
persons, named in the sail act, and 
their successors to be elected in the 
manner therein appointed. 

biis act, which was temporary, 
was continued in the following se» 
siun, aud by the 40th George itl. 
chap 33, was amended and _ further 
continued to the 24th of June 1810, 
and to the end of the then next 
session of parliament. By the second 
secuion of this last-mentioned att, 
the chancellor of the exchequer of 
Ireland for the time being was ad- 
ded to, and associated with, the nine 
governors named in the 38th George 
Sil. 

By the 4ist George III. chap. 3% 
the governors oc any five or more of 
them are authorized to elect three 
other tit and proper persons to be 
governors of said hospital (sect 2) 
who must be approved of by the lord 
Jieutenant for the time being (sect 3. 

Under the 40th George LIL, chap. 
33, as amended by the said le 
mentioned act, the institution has eve 
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cove been conducted. ‘This act (on 
sich it is to be observed the insti- 
vation rests) Will expire at the end 
¢ the session of parliament, that 
cilows the 24th of June next, uniess 
» shall be in the mean time  cou- 
vaued by a new law, | 

Experience has proved in this, as 
gel as in many other instances, that 
, numerous corporation = ts by no 
meals calculated to conduct any 
charitable institution with advantage. 
Responsibility so divided is felt by 
oone, and we areinformed, that (ex- 
cept when offices of emolument were 
w be disposed of) 18 was _ difficult 
out of a poard consisting of nearly 
eo hundred governors to procure 
teattendance of five once in a quarter, 
w transact the ordinary business of 
ine establishment. 

The objects of such an institution 
being two-fold, first, to save the lives 
of deserted and exposed children ; 
weondly, to educate them in such a 
manner as torender them useful mem- 
bers of society, it appears that neither 
the one nor the other were etfectually 
attained under the former corporation. 

hut the reform of this institution 
in all its departments was undertaken 
wth zeal, and pursued with  assi- 
». Several ladies of distinction 
ievoted their time and attention to 
the reform of the abuses that had 
prevailed in the infant department, 
wd to the regulation of the feimaie 
schools; and since the enactmeat of 
the 38th George IIL. there has been, 
with very few exceptions, a re@ular 
atiendance of governors once in ¢ very 
week at the hospital, 

in the management of the infaat 
Gepartment glaring abuses prevailed, 
twas these which principally  at- 
acted the notice of parliament, ex- 
led 4 considerable degree of public 
imfignation at the time, and = called 
into action the zeal and exertions 
which have so happily accomplished 
wt relorm. ‘These evils being now 
completely done away, itis no longer 
‘ecessary to dwell upon them = with 
mnuteness;: but it is indispensibly ne- 
cesary to bring them forward in a 
concise and general way, in order 
r convey a just notion of the dif- 
sculties under which the institution 


cuily. 
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now Jabours, from the great and 
growing mercase of numbers occasi- 
oned by the adoption of those Measures 
Oi retorin. 

First. No suflicient care wastaken 
to regulate the couveyance of infants 
from distant parts to the capital; the 
grossest pegiigence and inbumanity 
were (8und to prevail in the conduct 
of the women employed forthis pur- 
pose; hence several of the chnidven 
sent up from remote parts died on 
the road, others almost immediately 
afler their bemg delivered at tie 
hospital. ‘The attention of the gover. 
nesses and the surgeon was tmedi- 
ately directed to the correction of 
these abuses ; several regulations were 
adopted with a view to this obdject, 
the eifect of which in the course of 
the first year was such, that (to a- 
dopt the expression of one of the 
early publications of the governors) 


‘Satter the closest inspection little 
diflerence could on admission be 
perceived between the infants who 


had been carried upwards of | fifty 
miles, and those born in the county 
and county of the city of Dublin.” 

Secondly, A most erroneous and 
viclous nranhagement prevailed in the 
whole conduct of the infant de pait- 
ment; @ majority of the infants receiv. 
ed were abandoned as hopelessly uf. 
flicted with the venereal disease ; where 
as a@ more accurate investigation of the 
symptoms on which this conclustoa 
was founded, established beyond con- 
troversy in the course of the first six 
mouths the following fact, “That pot 
nove than one in eleven were con- 
taminated with this disease;” and a 
coglinuance of the same accurate ob- 
servation reduced the proportion stil 
further, tuosomuch, that at the end of 
the third halt year from the commence- 
ment of the new regulations (and 
which ended the 8th of January 1799) 
it was Clearly established that but one 
in twenty nine of those admitted were 
so infected; and subsequent obser. 
vation reduced the pi opoition of ve. 
nereals still further. ‘Lhe etfect of this 
reform in, redycing the im: rtality a- 
mong thé jatdnts will appear from a 
comparison of the foliowing tavles 
priated in the pamplilgt already re- 
terred to. 
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of Children into the Foundling Hospital from 1785 to 1797, 
the Deaths whichtook place in euch year in the Infant 














—. Ddktis in the eats ln the lucal of the 
Total admitted Inf. rae Infant Infirm- | Deaths iv the 
BARS. : nfant Nursery, ca 
¥ ineach Year. . ary, supposed | Nuieery and 
not Venereal, . 
to be Venereal. Infirmary 
4985 | 1,900 59 300 359 
| 1986 2,150 48 493 541 
: 1787 2,051 65 344 409 
| 9788 2,144 112 565 077 
}  =7e9 2,134 273 652 925 
| 9790 2,187 396 549 945 
1791 2,192 426 179 1,205 
1792 1,998 420) 861 1,251 
1793 2,205 484 803 1,287 
| 9794 2,253 382 903 1,285 
1795 2,101 4)1 959 1,470 
176 2,037 S69 910 1,279 
07S i«d| sé 99 ee a Naat ial Soe 1457 























From the foregoing tables it appears 


the deaths amounted to alittle more 
than half of the whole, 


the admissions 





that the mortality among the infants in 
the house, had in the half year end- 
ing the 8th of July 1797 amounted to 
tbree fourths of the number admitted, 
the admissions within that period hav- 
ing amounted to 1922 and the deaths 
to 1459; whereas in the first half year 
in which the new system was adopted, 


being within that period 802 and the 
deaths comparing 418, and from the fol- 
lowing table continued to the 8th of July 
1808 it will appear that the mortalit 
among the intantsin the house though 
fluctuating has been still farther dimi- 
nished. 


Amount of the Deaths of Infants which occurred at the Foundling Hospital 
in Dublin, from 9th July 1798 to the 8th July 1808. 
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Thirdly, Other salutary regulations 
contnbuted to augment the number of 
“es preserved, among these, one of the 
Priicipal was the empioyment of house 
“et ures instead of spoonfeeding ; 
ae also of the country nurses 
te ened on the 8th of Septein- 
ws. ‘97 from two to three pounds per 
me m, and a bounty of two pounds 

allowed to every wet nune who 

MLPAST Mac. NO. XXVIII. 


produced the child entrusted to het 
in good health, with every appearance 
of having been well attended to at 
the end of the year. ‘bus the regu- 
lations respecting carriage, reduced tne 
mortality/ of ante consigned to this 
institution previous to admissions; the 
reform in the internal management, 
that of infants iu the house and the 
= pay of the country nurse, 
U 
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with additional caution in selecting pro. 
yer persons tor that purpose, contri- 
cated to produce the same eflect a- 
mong the children sent to the coun- 
try. Such as wish for more particu ar 
hilormation upon the forvgoimng topics, 
we beg leave to refer to the pubst- 
cation already cited (Appeimx, No. 
11) and to another prmted by the 
governers w the year 1799, and pre- 
sented in that year, with their petition 
to the brsh parhament. See Appen- 
aor No #0. 

‘The foregoing observations prevent a 
succwct view of the Hoprovements in- 
troduced into the imtant department 
of the hospital, and the consequent 
uicrease of nunybers” resulting trom 
that cause. but this was but the first 
branch of refurm; the preservation of 
fe necessary clauned priority of 
attention, but it is obvious that this 
snould not be the sole object of such 
ai institution, and that to educate the 
children thus preserved, in such a 
manner as to reader them useful mem- 
bers of society is still of higher im- 
portance; but this object was very 
rnpertectiy attained and in many in- 


stances altogether abandoned by the ~¢ 


furmer governors. First, the children 
were not dratied into the hospital tll 
the age of nme orten years at sooues(, 
at which period bod habits were te- 
quentiy acquired, and the whole work 
of education was to be begun. dSe- 
condly, a great majority of the chil- 
en were apprenticed at twelve yeors 
of age, and many in a few weeks 
atiter admissions tmtothe schools * they 
were apprenticed out on the recom. 
mendation of a single governor, with 
eut due inquiry uo the character 
or circumstances of the person apply. 
mg; there was no fixed rule as to 
the period of their continuance at the 
schools; the principal object was to 
apprentice a suflicieat number w each 
year to make roum for those who were 
to be dratted ta from the country ; 
thus as the defects in the management 
of the infant departinent prevented the 
accumulation of nombers on the ge- 
reral establishment, this summary and 
precipitate mode of disposing of the 
childrew received into the Sehools, kept 
down the numbers maintained in the 
hoase. ‘Phe difficulties under which the 
mmstitutfon bas laboured of late years 
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were unknown, and the expences 

conducting it were Comparativelysqat 

But the effects of the reform it the 

management of the infant de 

svon began to be felt througiout tie 
whole of the establishment ; tive increay 
in the number of lives saved aliuiuall 

augmented the sum paid to the coup. 
try nurses, but the further cong 
quences of this increase of pumben 
could haidly escape the most superficn| 
observation; the period was not yen 
distant when this accumulation ¢ 
numbers was to be provided tor with. 
in the establishment. ‘The age at 
which children were then drafted into 
the house was ten years; it was much 
to be desired that the should be takes 
in at an earlier period ; by allowing 
them to remain so long with ther 
nuises, habits were contracted vale 
vourable to the the progress of them 
education in the house, but under 
the actoal circumstances of the hos 
pital in point of accomodation apd 
tuhds, it would have been necessary 
annually to postpone instead of acce 
lerating the period of reception. ‘The 
hospital was then capable of accom? 
modating only from six hundred to 
six hundred and fifty children. te 
the coarse of the year 1803, on ex 
amnining the tables of mortality kept 
since the commencement of the mea 
sures of teform in 1797, Kh wa 
computed that about one in five, of 
thereabouts of the whole numberre- 
ceived, at the gate would be alive 
(and to be drafted into the house)a 
the age of ten years*; this would 
give an annual average of about four 
hu. dred to be drafted, the average 
of + admissions being about two thow 
sand ; but unless the children already 


enna 








* The anmber of children who actually 
attain the age often years is greater thas 
it this proportion ; bat some are retum- 
ed te their parents every year, and some 
are withheld by their nurses, sometitnes 
in Consequence of a strung attachment to 
them having been formed, and some times 
in consequ @-e of their having become 
useful, these two causes reduce the ata 
ber to be annually drafted, so astorer 
der the ferego ng computation to be ot 
very far from the truth, absolute preter 
ston as manifestiy unattainable. 

+ The term ‘* admitsion ” 8 applied lo 
the first reveption of the infants at Ut 
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¢ schoo's were turned out with. 
or with little education, aml 
ed to such perons as might 
oiler to take them wituout discrimina- 
vou or selection, not more thao half 
this number could be actually recely- 
ed, consequently half of the children 
of ten years of age must have re- 
quived with their nurses, and in the 
following year all the children who 
would then have attained that age. 
Thus in the course ot a few years the 
the funds, extent of accomodation, 
and other circumstances of the insu- 
{ution remaining the same, the period 
of drafiing must have been so post- 

as completely to have prevent- 
ed the education of great numbers, 
aad many must have become adults 
inthe country, without having parui- 
pated of any portion of instruction 
from the jastitlution, 


m th 
oul any 
apprentic 


These circumstances we find were 
stated by memorial of the governors 
to his excellency Lari Llardwicke, when 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, early in 
13035, and By petition to parliament 
m the following session 1804. In con- 
sequence Of which the annual grant 
was augmented by au addition of five 
thousand pounds, which has been since 
continued. See said petition to par- 
lainent, Appendix No, 2.* 


This grant was calculated at the 
then price of provisions and other ne- 
cessaries of lite, to enable the gover- 
noms to delray the expences of the 
tilablishment; consisting of the num- 
bers as then augmented in consequeice 
of the fegulatlons of 1797, and to 
maintain aud educate in the honse for 
four years twelve hundred children, 
proposed to be received from the nur-es 
Height and apprenticed at twelve 
years of aze; and as the period for 
drafting the additional number would 
hotarrive fur two years after the graut, 
——— = 
sale: the term “‘drufting”’ to their re- 
moval from the care of the cuuntry nuises 
mto the huu -e, 





So 





* See Appendix, No. 1, and the ex- 
FS8atory letter of Mr Hendrick. 
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and the children received in 1798 subse- 
quint to the adoption of the mea- 
sures of reform would not complete 
their eighth year tll L800 the go- 
vernors were enabled, out of the annu. 
al savings, to finish the acconmiodation 
for twelve huadred cbildren, to en* 
large the chapel then ina ruinous state 
and calculated for a much sinaller 
establishment, aud to commence im- 
mediately to receive children at 
eight instead of ten years of age. 


Out of this measure, however, cir- 
cumstances arose which were alto- 

ther unexpected, which could neither 
e foreseen nor provided against, and 
which necessarily led to further ex. 
penditure in order: to make the esta- 
blisnment eompletely fitted to fulfil 
the expectations held eut to parliament 
in the petition presented in the session of 
1804. A severe malady (chiefly dy- 
sentry, but asstuning different shapes, 
and supposed to be occasioned by the 
change o} diet and mode ot living) broke 
out among the younger chiidren in 
the two years in which this eaily 
drafling took place, which spread a- 
mong the grown children and also the 
adults of the establishment. Ihe form- 
ev indirmary accontmpodation was found 
utterly inadequate ; several of: the 
dorinitaries, designed for and ordinarily 
appropri ted to the use of the healthy, 
were converted into temporary bos. 
pitals for the sick; i spite of vigt- 
ance, aitention, and care, the mortality, 
as we ave informed, was considerable 
aud alarming in both years, and it 
was find unpracticable to conduct 
the institution upon the-enlargee plan 
without a new and much more exten. 
sive infirmary, 


The number of lives preserved has 
also considerabiy exceeded the calcu- 
lation; the sym pid for vurses wages 
inthe yeac/ eading the 51h January 
1803, was eight thousand one hundred 
and forty three pounds eleven shillings 
and sixpence , whereas in every suc. 
ceeding year it has successively in- 
creased, as will appear fiow the ful- 
lowing table. 
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Amount of Wages paid for nursing Children, to the following Periods, 








Half Yea*ending 24th June 1798 ° 
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The infirmary is roofed in, but the 
inside work is not completed ; the ex- 
pence thereby incurred, together with 
the increased demand for pay of the 
country nurses has occasioued an ex- 
cess of the annual expenditure above 
the income for the last two yeais, in- 
somuch that it appears that on the 5th 
of January 1808 the institution was 
indebted to the smount of nine thou- 
sand four hundred and thirty-five 
ounds nineteen shillings and tenpence 
iaiipenny, including the amount of 
the wages then due to the purses in 
the country, but not paid until the 
24th of June tollowing ; and on the 
5th of January 1809 to the amount of 
ten thousand eight hundred and seven- 
ty-six pounds three siuilings and eight 
ence, the amount of wages then due 
Care also included, which debt will 
probably be not much reduced onthe 
oto of January 1810, although the go. 
vernors have suspended the completion 
of the buildwygs already beau», and 
the dratting of childrea, and alo re. 
duced their expenses inevery instance 
in which it was practicahle, 

‘Their present embarias-ment seems 
to have been almost: unayordable, and 
to have arisen trom three causes, 

Ist. Lhe increased demand for the 
ay of COUNTY HUPSes, 

Jdly. ‘Phe joceeased price of the ne. 
cessanies of lite and of building ma e- 
rials, 

3dly. The adopiton of a plan for 
enabling them july to meet the ex- 

ctations of the public and their owa 
deas of duty, ta prowding accommo. 
dations suitable to the exigencies of 
the augmented estaolishment, with. 
out having taken wto thei view eitner 
of the foregoing Considerations. 


Such is the actual state of this insti. 
tution with respect to funds at pre 
sent, viz- 

Ist. A debt contracted. 2dly. Build. 
ings necessary forthe comfortable ac. 
comvdation of twelve hundred childreg 
Commenced, but not yet completed, 
3dly. An income quite inadequate 
(loaded as it now 1s with a heavy 
debt) to complete the buildings ne. 
cessary for conducting the institution 
or even to detraythe ordinary expences, 
of the establishment. 

So far as the circumstances above 
Stated arise from the expense’ incur 
red by building, they are of a tem- 
porary and accidental nature ; so far 
as they are owing to the advance ia 
the price of the necessaries of life, 
the cause is common to all other es 
tablisuments ; but the increase of ex 
pense arising from the diminution of 
mortality is a contingency to which 
this institution must always be sub 
ject, and there are other difficulties 
growing out of the very nature of 
tue establishment, and requiring to be 
distinctly stated, which render it im 
practicable to form any correct & 
timate of the expense of maintaining 
it tor any number of years to come, 
and which will require on the pat 
of the governors tie utmost vigilance 
and constant care and attention. 

Ist——Lhe estimate on which t 
governors proceeded when they pit 
sented their petition to parliament & 
1803, and every estimate hitherte 
made of the expenses of conducting 
this establishment, has been four 
on the supposition that the number 
of annual admissions would not @ 
an average exceed two thousand. 
will appear by the inspection of 
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ned table that this supposition augmentation has taken place in the 
ted by the experience of admissions, and that the number re- 
: ony ending 24th June 1807, ceived in the year ending 3ist De- 


upjol 
om pa by the average of former cember 1808 exceeded the average 
) = But ihe same table will shew, number of the preceding eight years 
| i since that period a considerable by four hundred and fourteen. 
t ‘ 


‘ ‘tted into the Foundling Hospital, distinguishing Males from 
eS a deeivenedd, caall and those sent in by the Father. 
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Dering the Year ending 24th June 1800 | 2,041 | 970 /1,071 712 71,095 | 234 

; « 2801 | 1,450 862 | 988 578 935 287 
« 1802 | 1,452 6Y0 736 475 701 256 
- 1803 | 2,178 [1,003 | 1,175 592 71,267 319 
- 180% | 1,956 923 | 1,033 547 F 1,119 290 
. 1809 | 2,020 | 949} 1,071 | 614 91,178 | 228 
» 1806 | 2,108 [1,048 [1,120 | 630 J1,269 | 269 
pare . 1807} 2,164] 972] 1,192] 661 [1,301 | 202 
Kixth Monthseading 31st December 1807 996 467 529 307 574 113 
Year ending Sist December . 1808 | 2.590 [1,081 | 1,309 "60 | 2,430 200 
lauarter ending Slst March ©. 1809] 569] 276] 299] 185] 336] 48 
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(Signed) P. Crawcey, Porter of the Foundling Hospital, 


A proportionate increase has taken that the addition of four hundred 
place io the months which have al- more admitted would give eighty ad- 
vady expired of the current year, as ditional drafts, one in five being sup- 
we are informed, but a sufficient pe- posed to live to eight years. The 
rod has not yet elapsed to justify increase would not be ‘felt in the house 
ay conclusion as to its probable per- for seven years, but then it would 
manence. If in the course of a year be necessary either to apprentice out 
of two the number should return to children who had not been four yearg 
s former average or sink below it, in the house, or to leave eighty chil 
the general circumstances of the es- dren, who ought to be taken in, with- 
lablishment would not be materially out education in the country, and 
fected by such a temporary fluc- this number would (on the hypothe- 
vation; but if it should continue for sis on which we are now proceeding) ; 
4 sumber of years together, the whole be augmented every year, if there- 
pan of education would be over- fore the admissions should continue 
‘row, or at least rendered extre- to increase, the difliculty could be 
uely imperfect, and the difficulties met in two ways only. 
which it was the object ot the in- By increasing the house accommo- 
creased establishment to remove would dation, or by bnjting the admissions, 
‘etumm with a considerable furce. lo which are at present without any 1e- 
“plain this it must be remembered, striction. 
tat but twelve hundred can be ac- The former method is liable to 
cmmodated in the house, and that great and obvious objections ; it would 
“sé Quinber would be kept up by probably be deemed advisable to resort 
te aunual drafting of four hundred to the jatter, and to a country cir- 
Cudren; that four hundred at least . cumstanced as this is, where unlimited 
would be annually furnished out of admission has prevailed for a great 
# admission of two thousand, and number of years, it will be extreme. 
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ly difficult to devise any mode of character of the institution agg y 
restraint which will net be lisbie to good conduct of several lately. ap, 
considerable 0! jections. prenticed has, as we are informe, 
@diy.—As the average number of given birth to many - application 
two thousand admissions gives an an- for apprentices, which under 4 
nual average of at least foor hundred actual circumstances of the He. 
drafts at eight years of age, itis plain, pital could not be complied wa 
that whenever the house shall be fl. there is reason to hope that thisdg, 
ed up to the establishment of twelve culty will be surmounted, 
huadred, the draftzng cannot be car- 3dly.—The present wages of 
ried on unless four Condeed children country nurses (except for the fy 
shall be apprenticed in every year; this year) ts but three pounds per anngp, 
exposes the plan to great uncertainty, and at this very moderate 
‘Lhe average number hitherto appren- the children are maintained and (q 
ticed hus never amounted to one some sort) clothed to the age ¢ 
hundred and thirty, as will appear cight years; at present the chilin 
by the subjoined table; there must of the foundling hospital are ma 
be a great increase of demand for sought for by the poor, but if fio 
apprentices, in order to esteblish an “any change in the circumstances of 
outlet for a suflicent number; how- the labouring classes in the proving 
ever as during a considerable portion of Leinster, the maintenance of a chil 
of the period on which this observa- at three pounds should cease to be 
tion is founded, there was notasuf- an object, the expence of the instite 
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ficient number of ‘children pegey tion must necessarily be increased by cept 
qualified in point of age and educa. augmenting the pay of the couslty & .,, ., 
tion on the list, and as the improved purses. the ai 
The number of Males and Females apprenticed to Trades and Services from pied 


the foundung Hospital for seven years, ending the \0th of October 1806. 


















































oan every 

1801 | 1802 | 1805 |1804 180380980 ne 

exami 

. Males apprenticed to Services 30 |. 42 |-89 | 47} 45/32) Om) 5 Ai 

Females apprenticed to Services 19 58 105 JtLT [108 | 94 | 34) 2 ed in 

Mates epprenticed to Trades 7 23 5 |} 23 | 34) i4) 770 mist 

Females apprenticed to Trades — ] 3 8} 2i—i|—j4 racer 

Realty 

i ae cae? hued 

| cuthdre 

56 | 124 | 212 ]189 [189 [140 | 6 4 till the 

2 fi |B tie he 

Lachine 

Number of Children supposed to be at Nurse the 10th of October 1808 5,088 tween 

Male Children in the House the 19th April 1809, e a childre 

Female do : do. , do. n ° , ; “ into ti 
Of whom there were in the Infirmary ‘ e 

B® Placed 

Madcey 


(Signed) J. A. Bactie, Register of the Foundling Hospital 
19th April, 180% ° 
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Infant Department, as are delivered by their parett) TR sen 
_ All infants under the age of one and the places from wi Wt ete 
year presented at the gate of the come, the surgeon (who is not 8% ER witho, 
iuundling bospital are admitted, a sident officer) attends daily, “ receiv, 
regisiry is kept by the porter, in amines the children received: ? BP ng ty 
which are noted the number received found to be in health they aft ue 


(distinguishing males from females, to the country to be wetm 
avd these that are exposed from such if diseased, or if their 
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th be doubtful, they are 
pee = yal is termed, ‘ the 
iofant ut of the hospital” 
vader the care of the surgeon and a 
rendent apothecary ; a proper number 
of wetuurses are always employed in 
te house for the management of 
ise sickly or doubtful children, 
wd as soon as their health is sut- 
fciently established they are sent to 
the country. : 
Gf such country nurses there is 
dways a sufficient number attending 
m expectation of employment. ‘they 
wae from ail the counties in Leinster 
(except the county of Kilkenny) but 
chielly from the county of Dublin, 
wd thoe immediately bordering on 
it, Wicklow, Kildare, and Meath ; 
tie stated wages of the nurses are 
twee pounds per annum, and at this 
snail annual expense every child is 
paiatained till the period arrives of 
drofiing them into the hospital, ex- 
cept during the first. year; but at 
the end of that year, in addition to 
the annual wages, the wet-nurses re- 
ceive a bounty of two pounds each, 
provided the child is produced at ihe 
hospital in good health, and with 
every appearance of having been well 
witved, and carefully attended to; as 
lw which circumstances, after a strict 
examination, report Is made by tie 


oe 

ll persons applying to be employ- 
ed ia the nursing or care of children 
wust produce certilicates of good cha- 
fatter from some respectable resident 


| Reatry or farmers in the neighbour- 


7h 


iwod Irom whence they come. ‘Lhe 
cukirea generally remain with the. 
tl the period of drasiing them into 
the house; in general a strong at- 
mt is stated to be formed be- 
Ween the nurse and child, that the 
cildren sometimes become adopted 
mo the families ia which they are 
» that there are frequent in. 
women relinquishing thety 

“ages rather than part with the clii- 
a enthusted to thet care, and that 
separation seldom takes place 

OU tearson both sides; no nurse 
meeives her wages without produc- 
we (he child at the hospital, they 
» Vice a year, and the period 


8 3 the summer mopths of Juue, 
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July, and August, when the days are 
long, and the weather and roads 
favourable for travelling. In the ap- 
pendix, No. 3, will be found a table, 
showing the comparative number of 
admissions froin the several counties 
in Ireland tor nine years and a half, 
ending the 3ist of December 1808. 
Schools 

When the chiiiren are drafted into 
the house, they are dispersed through 
the several schools) Tuere are at 
present twelve female and four male 
schdols, the sumbers in which are 
various according to the state of the 
house, and the number of the schools 
is sometimes reduced according t» 
circumstances. Each school is under 
the care of a masier or mistress, as- 
sisted by monitors chosen from amoung 
the children, The femaie schools 
are under the immediate superinten. 
dance of the chaplain, who is an- 
swerabie for their religious instruction ; 
the maie schools are also under the 
care of asuperintendant ; the arrange- 
meot with respect to the female 
schools was settled by the govern- 
esses, with the approbation of the 
governors, immediately atter the hos 
pital was placed by the legislature 
under the present system of govern- 
ment th the year 1798, 

‘The plan on which the male schools 
are conducted was not adopted till 
toe year 150%, when the reverend 
lienty Murray was appointed super- 
intendaut, an office then first insti- 
tuted by the governors from ex- 
perience of tue necessity of u, and 
Irom which it appears tue most be- 
nencial consequences lave resulted ; 
vi this gentleman we feel ourselves 
bound to say, that this plan of in- 
strucvion and the success which has 
aitended it give him the strongest 
claim to pubic notice and patronage 5. 
by his single efforts, and without 
being indebied either to Ductor Bell, 
or Mr. Lancaster, be has introduced: 
much taat 4 ‘teyfy valuable in their 


systems into tHheschools of the hospital; 


we had an opportunity of wildessing 
the progress of We children auder. 
his care, and found ut to be luliy 
auswerable to the character we bad 
heard “of it. dis anetivod. of | ine 
suuction is detailed in 4 paper uf bis 
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own writing (see appendix, No 8) 
and ia which he gives due commen- 
diation to the system of teaching the 
children to write, which has bern 
followed for some years with very 
great success. 
Each of the female schools sends 
a certain number of girls in rotation 
every day to the laundry and to the 
spinning school, the rest remain ip the 
schools; part of the day is devoted 
to works of industry, and the greater 
part to instruction in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the princip.es of the 
Protestant religion; the boys likewise 
are alternately ge dew at their 
respective trades, and at school, each 
child receiving three days school in- 
struction in the week. For further 
detail as to the plan of educition, 
we refer to the appendix, No. 8. 
‘The principle on which the governors 
set out, when they presented their 
petition to earl Hardwicke, prepara- 
tury to their petition to parliament 
in the year 1803, was, that each child 
should receive fout years education, 
being taken in at the age of eight, 
and apprenticed at the age of tweive 
vears, The house being capable of 
accommedating but twelve huodred* 
chtidren, and about four bundred 
Leing the annual average number to 
te drafted in, it is obvious that the 
cuwcumstances of the institution do not 
wdmit of the period allotted to edu- 
cation being apy longer protracied ; 
amd as halt of tnis period is devoted 
to industry, it requires sedulous ex- 
ertion on the part of all these em- 
ployed in the education of the children 
\o improve the short space of time 
allowed for this purpose to the best 
advantage ; nor does this exertion ap- 
pear to be wanting in any branch of 
this department. The duties of the 
chaplain (under whose  superinten- 
dance the education of the females 
is placed) being also discharged in 
the most exemplary manuer by the 
Reverend Henry Crofiwu, who has 
filled that office for upwards of thirty 
years ‘The proficiency of the children 
uf both sexes, especiaily in religious 
knowledge, has excited the warmest 
approbation of ail those who have 
attended the examination at the found- 
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ling hospital; and ‘fat the anwual cas 
chetical examination of children ». 
lected from all the schools on elgg, 
table toundations in the 
and its vicinity, the ‘pr de 
children of the foundling i 
been particularly distinguished, The 
fruits of this seculous care of they 
education are stated to have been 
ltappily experienced in the  condye 
of many of the children who hay 
of late years been apprenticed from 
the house, among whom it a 
that there have been several eminest 
and satisfactory instances of exem 
plary good conduct and fidelity 
which has been rewarded by the cna. 
fidepce and friendship of their em 
nloders and their own advancement 
in life.* 

Ihe separation between the male 
and female schools is complete; there 
are distinct play-grounds for each 


sex, quite inaccessible to the other, 


Woollen Factory. 


The woollen factory at the foyndling 
hospital was established in the yeur 
i799. ‘The freee superintendant wa 
engaged in May 1802, It com 
the manufacturing of broad cloth, 
camblet, and flannel, and supplies the 
hospital with cloth for the boys cloth. 
ing, camblet for the girls gowns, & 
and flannel for the infants, There 
are at least one hundred boys en 
ployed in the factory, fifty. working 
each day alternately; on the 
days of the week they are at 
‘Lhey are thus trained for w 
cotton, or silk manufacturers, many 
of the boys at the time of their being 
apprenticed have been able to eat, 
as stated to us, from one guinea @ 
thirty shillings per week; every boy 
is allowed one-sixth of his eal 
of which a regular account is kept 
by the superintendant, out of which 
he is paid two-pence per week, and 
the remainder is laid by and 
on his leaving the hospisal. 

The factory has considerably & 
creased the demand for 


the useful habits of industry, b 


acquired, hold out a greater induct. 


*See Appendix, No. 7. 
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went to the industrions manufacturers 


fre. 
oyhile are likewise about eighty of 


the female chiidren employed in spin- 


carding, and reeling the yarn 
for the supply of the leoms; the 
; is from 


of the boys employed — 
va to twelve years, of the girls trom 
ween to ten years. Ihe attention 
of the girls after that period is snore 
vnlarly directed to improvement 
in needie-work ; the nett profit fo the 
hapital, after defraying every expense 
of attendance, repairs, and the super- 
istendant’s salary, is about one hund- 
red and fifty pounds per annum. 
Several of the commissioners whose 
names are subscribed to - this report 
vilied the hospital on the 20th of 
July last, and were struck with the 
oler and regularity which every 
where prevailed, as well as with the 
neainess and healthy appearance of 
the children in the schools and work- 
rooms. The whole economy indeed 
ofthe hospital appeared truly admi- 
nble, and reflects the bignest credit 
on those respectable persons, of eagh 
wx, who have for some years de- 
voted their time and attention to the 
preservation of the lives of so many hu- 
man beings and totheir subsequentedu- 
ation in such habits and branches of 
mitruction, as cannot fail to render 
them useful and valuabie to suciety. 
Apprentices 
We find tiat great care js now 
exercised by the governors in the 
choice of the persons to whom they 
wprentice the children; a certificate 
#% to the character and morals, and 
ao a to the ability of the person 
applying to maintain and instruct aa 
apprentice in the trade which he pro- 
feses to teach, signed by the minister 
and churchwardens of the parisi in 
which the applicarit resides, 1s always 
required. In addition to these pre- 
cations, the Officers of the establish- 


+The articles mauufactured bere ap- 
pear to be at least equal in point of quality 
any of tue saue description in the city 
“Dubie: and the tivery clothes made 
here are of suc a quality as to induce 
ie are informed) many gentlemen to 
Perehase them ia preference to those in 
the shops. 
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ment, in their turns, .visit the abodes 
of the persons applying (when ‘Test- 
dent in tue city of Dublin), and af-. 
ter having inspecied the aceonmoda- 
tion, and made further and more 
minute inquiry into the character 
aud circumstances of the applicants, 
send in to the governors a report in 
writing, signed by them respeciively, 
without receiving, which no order is 
made for granting an apprentice. 

Notwithstanding all these precau- 
tions, disappolplinents are sometimes 
found to vecur; and, indeed, among 
a great number of children it is to 
be expected that some will turn out 
iil; but this failure is in several in- 
siances to be attributed to tie ne- 
giect, caprice, and ili-treatment of 
their employers. 

An tuspection of the state of all 
the children apprenticed trom the 
hospital was made about eight years 
ago by the Officers of the house, 
under the direction of the governors 
of the hosptital; and a report made 
foanded thereon; and since that pe- 
riod much information has been ob- 
tained casualiy, and by the exertions 


‘ot individuals, as.to the situation of 
the apprentices. 


But there js p% 
siated general provision, conuected 
with the establishment, for continuing 
the superintending care and protection 
oO: the governors over their children, 
alter they have lett the hospital; the 
measure is not tree from difficulties ; 
tn the course of a few years, there 
will be two thousand five hundred 
appreitices dispersed over gil parts 
of Ireland. Kui we are confiuent 
that means may be dev.sed for over- 
coming them, aud we trust, that the 
attention pf the governors which has 
been so luudably exercised inthe re- 
formation of thts establishment, and 
in advancing it to its: present state 
of order and iinprovememt, will con- 
tinue to be directed With the same 
zeal and judgment to supply what is 
yet wanting to gomplete the system. 
ihe meuspfre, P sey, by the gover- 
nors of thé FGundiing Hospital in Lon- 
don for the purpose, are recommenced 
as highly deserving tueir consideration. 

We subjoin a statement of the 
salaries, wages, and emoluments of 
the officers aad servants, sc hoolmas- 
w 
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ters and mistresses on the 5th of 
April, 1809, (appendix, no, 4 ), also 
ali the dietaries of ail the different de- 
scriptions of persons m the house 
(appendix, no. 5,), alo a return of 
the number of children in the house 
on the 13th of April 1809 (appendix, 
no. 6), which number has been re- 
duced somewhat since by the appren- 
ticiog of children, and will uot be 
augmented this year, the governors 
having been obliged, in cousequence 
of the state of their funds, to post- 
pone the drafiing ot children till the 
year ISI0; aso a statemeut of the 
number of children supposed to be 
slive at nurse (appendix, no. 9.), 
which statement however Is @ some 
measure conjectural, and cannct be 
relied on as accurate. ‘The provisions 
and almost all articles of Consumption 
are supplied by contract, made atter 
public adyertisement. There is a gar- 
cen of about three acres which sup- 
plies the hospital with vegetables in 
abundance; it is cultivated by a 
gardener, one labourer, and eighteen 
boys, nine of which are employed 
every day on the same principle that 
reguiates the alternate succession of 
labour and school education thrortglt- 
out the house. The cheap rate at 
which children are reared in the 
covotry is what bas enabled the go. 
vernors to conduct the institution on 
terms of advantage to the public.— 
From the table aiready referred to (su- 
pra) which contains a statement of 
the different descriptions of children 
received, it appears that this institu- 
tion is not confined’ to foundlings, 
properly so calied, but afforcs relief 
to a considerable number of the poor- 
est class of the conmmuntty, over bur- 
thened with families greater than they 
are able to maintain. 


Without deciding on the policy of 
sugh institutions in general, or even 
the expediency of establishing such 
an hospital in ths country (if none 
such were in existence) it is manifest 
that the sudden abolition of it would 
be in the highest degree impolitic: 





[ Nov, 


Besides relinquishing the positive gi 
Vantage to society of sending every 
year imto the community a 

of well educated children, a suddes 
interruption of free admission at 
gate, aller such a rmsource. hay 
been so many years open to the 
and the protligate, would Prong 
be followed by the abandonment ¢ 
many infants. It follows necessarily 
that the iustiiution must continue » 
be suppoited; and as the benef 
resulting from the mere saving of line, 
without suitable provision for their». 
stiuction, are comparatively inconside. 
rable, and as the whole course of ¢ 
ducation will be obstructed if the 
governors are not enabled to carry ino 
effect the plan pointed out in. ther 
petition to parliament presented ip 
the session of 1803 ; we cannot belp 
submitting to the consideration of the 
legislature the expediency of such ad- 
ditional grant, in aid of the funds of 
this institution, as shall enable the 
governors to discharge the debt ab 
ready contracted, and complete the 
build'ngs necessary for the accommo 
dation ot twelve bundred childrea; 
recommending at the same time sie 
nyously that the attention: of the 
vernors should be speedily directed 
to the encreased number of admis 
ons at the gate, which has taken place 
since the first of January 1808, and 
the means of limiting and restraining 
admission, so far as shall appear prac 
ticable, consistently with humanity 
and sound policy. 


Council Chamber, Dublin Castle, 
September 2ist, 1809, { Signed} 
Wm. Armacn. (t. 4) 


Gro. Hatt, Provost, (t. &) 


Jas. VeascaorLe 
Dean of St. be (ut) 


Witcuam Disyey (us) 


Ricup. L. Enceworta . (G8) 


(A true Copy) W. Alith — 
lrigh Office, April 7th 15i0— 
Me 
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REMARKS ON THE PLAN OF LANCAS- 
TER’S SCHOOLS. 

or subject of the Lancastrian 
_4 school establishing in Belfast, hav- 
ing occasioned much conversation ; | iate- 
ly re perused his book entitled . « im- 
provements in Education,” printed by 
subscription in 1805. 1 am disposed to 
ainbute much merit to him and Dr. 

for “their plans, which have so 
materially tended to cheapen, and con- 
sequently facilitate education among 
We poorer classes. ‘Ihe mechanism 
a far as regards the system of teach- 
M8 bY lessons pasted’ on the walls, 
*Y Mtiting on sand and slates, ag also 


the introduction of monitors appears 
to be excellent. But I have great 
doubts, that the very high stimulus of 
emulation which pervades his sy¥s. 
tem, aod [think is carried to an ex. 
treme, is in danger of doing hurt. 
Emulation in its farther boundary runs 
into envy, 

* And slight partitions do their bounds 

divide.’’ 

Besides .the very high excitement of 
his syfera Sf emulation indy ih time 
lose “its “effect,” and do injury, 
either b producing indifference, 
or what is still worse, degenera 
into the rancorous passion ‘of nvy*in 
the minds of the children.” Of viet 
hig. Juseph Cancaster’s school’ ii’ the 
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proper situation,—to counteract that 
testiess love of variety, that insatiable 
curiosity, that passion for novelty im- 
planted in the human breast, and 
which otherwise would render mankind 
mere wanderers on the face of the 
earth. Where is the being, however 
seduced {from the place ot his nativi- 
ty by the allurements of pleasure, the 
inciterments of curiosity, or the avi- 
dity of gain—where is the exile how- 
ever driven from the land of his 
fathers bythe high hand of oppression, 
or the rsecutions of an unfeeling 
world, whose heart does nut, many a 
time and oft, in the hour of sickness, 
of solitude, or sorrow, return with 
weeping recollection to the scenes of 
his childhood, where his mind . first 
dawned to the perception of natural 
and ‘moral beauty—where he sported 
in the days of innocence, wm the 
Justihood of youth, “when the young 
blood ran frolic through his veius, and 
all was sunshine !’—Who has. relin- 
yuished bis country without a sigh-— 
who has beard of itsoppression w ith- 
out sympathy—of its desolation with- 
out a pang? 

** Breathes there the man, with soul so 

dead, 
Who never to bimself has said, 
This is my own, my native Vafid 7 


If such there breathes, go, mark hiin well, 
For him vo minstrel raptures swell ; 

Hieh though his titles; proud his name, 
Koundless bis wealth as wish could claim-- 
Despite thuse titles, power and pelt, 

The wretch coacenteréd allin self, 
Living. shall forfeit fair renown, + 
Anddoubie dying, shall go down 

‘To the vile earth, from whence be sprang, 
Uhwept, unhonoured and ansung.” 

li a Sentimentso generous and ex- 
alted can exist with sufficient force 
to bind the Siberian to his icy desert— 
to people the burning sands of Africa, 
where ‘nature pants and animation 
languishe:—if it can animate the song 
of the hardy Swiss, amid the stormy 
solitades - of his mountains, and can 
reconcile the minions of the east to 
the whips and chains of arbitiary 
power, how much more should it 
glow within our bosoms, on whom 
heaven has lavishly bestowed — its 
choicest favours? ‘lo us bas been gi- 
ven“ the glory of Lebanon wiih tne 
excellency of Carmel and Shaion” A 


$10 

country, whose varied and : 
bounnivss surface, combines all tig, Surt 
magnificent and sublime, With ali ty held 
is luxuriant and beautiful, At pom | 
where the rapid developements diy ME proctt 
und science, the unparalleled advan. io iat 
of civilization and refinement, ate coal | 
stantly presenting Dew and Captivate ME ea 
scenes to the eye of the cunom » Mie wey | 
the speculation of the phil a om 
A country where independent cg HR without 
petence is the sure reward of j df wm 
where labour aud enjoyment goad fae magel 
in band, and prompt fertility. iret 
the task of the husbandma. yerate. 
But great as are the natunl » This 
dowments of our country, they fale BR yur | 
into, Comparative insignilicance inte HM x you 
gy of our political advantage, Hi sod p 
We have witnessed the sun of lit poses 
dawning from amidst clouds anddal. BB ine ¢ 
ness, and gradually increasing al I sight, 
ascending into a bright and by the 
day. After our painful revolutionsy Bi compa 
struggle, when the tumult and. dy I tion, | 
traction of war had subsided, we nation 
ourselyes, possessed indeed of te I is m 
rights for which we had .. contended, I and tl 
hut those rights vaguely ‘detined at Ii passio 
imperfectly regulated. The saw i Thi 
of war was past; the season of del HM his 


beration commenced; the states bd 
inaintained a faithful - union, throw) 
a tempestuous period, but that, Giiee 
had been preserved by the, premue 
ot outward force, by a common 3% 
pathy and interest, and by an enthur 
asm which such an occasion Oy 
could produce, 2% 
But now that the dread of exter) 
danger had subsided, the force whic 
threatened having been withdrawth 
that private ambition had its ply, 
that mutual! jealousies were emoe 
ing themselves, that a load, of forp 
debt pressed upon the nation a 
its component parts hung disjoialtt 
ready to be severed by every Tiss 
faction; now was the. crisis wae 
veople were to sacrifice A wie 
and’ selfish considerations on thea 
of public good; now, rising Sup 
to iocal interests, in their ows 
reigaty were they to establist 
vernment for the whwle, © 
how their magistrates shome - 
chosen, define. their cutie a 
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ing nations with surprise 

an infant people just emerged 

the chaos ancl irritations of war, 
weeding with deliberative coolness, 
igvestigate the defects of is munt- 
“ol institutions. But that surprise 
od | into admiration when 
wey beheld this people relinquish 
x once an imperfect system, and 
githout a struggle build on the ruins 
4 mold establishment, a structure 
t and sublime, which [ 

ugt our children for ages shall ve- 


verate, . . 
This constitution, my friends, is 
ywr own intellectual offspring. By 
t you have secured to yourselves, 
and probably to millions unborn, the 
jon of every rational privilege, 

the enjoyment of every estimabie 
it is a code not produced 

by the strong arm of power, or ac- 
companied by a sanguinary revolu- 
tim, but the collective wisdom of a 
mation gathered in time of peace, 
its merits first carefully discussed, 
ad then sanctioned by the unim- 
approbation of the people. 

This makes every man’s aomicil 
his sanctuary, not to be invaded 
vithout his assent, nor taken from 
hm for public purposes without an 


wequate compensation. 

This ensures to him the freedom 
of h and of the press, and a 
ital by his peers for every infraction 
of the law. 

This at one blast sweeps away 
the hopes of aristocratic distinction ; 
tlablishes sovereignty alone ii the 

» and makes all authority ema- 
2 lin them. r 

This forms the criterion of law, 
the barrier to usurpation, the rallying 
paint in the hour of peril, the very 
pwot of our union. 

We have improved by the ex: 
penence of other systems, we have 
wlected their excellencies, and as care- 
ily avoided their defects. Where, 
| would ask, have ancient or medern 
ys presented a purer model? What 
premment has evinced a due at- 
vation to some particular right of 

ls, that has not balanced it 
oy sme particular oppression ? 
shall exult in the freedom of 
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its constitution, the dignity and inte- 
grity of its parhament; when that 
parliament is the monopolized repre- 
sentation of rotten boroughs, compos- 
ed of a few scattered inhabitants, 
while whole cities and districts, with the 
thousands they contain, baye no share 
in the public councils, 

its historians and poets shall boast 
of its elective franchise, when that 
franchise is a mere vendible article, 
continually in the market, almust ex- 
posed to sale by the candle, aad struck 
off to the highest bidder, 

Another shall be inflated with the 
splendour of its military establishment, 
while that establishment has trampled 
upon ite freedom, preyed‘ upon the 
necessities of its poor, given its youth 
to the sword, and reared an iron usur- 
pation which controuls the destinies of 
kurope. 

A third shall present a long line 
of nobility, anxiously preserved’ from 
plebeian intercourse, and pronounced 
the substance of ils strength and glory ; 
as if that merit which had achieved 
hononrs to the primzval ancestor, was 
a corporeal principle, could be the 
subject of entailment, and was only 
to be destroyed by a corruption of 
blood—No! by the Almighty fat, we 
start upon existence on terms of per- 
fect equality ; and he only outstrips his 
fellows and becomes ennobled in the 
eye of heaven, who is distinguished 
for his usetulness, and pre-eminent for 
his virtues, 

Experience has repeatedly proved 
that worth and talents are not attached 
to any particular line of ancestry ; that 
the wealth and honours of a meritorious 
individual are often squandered and 
disgraced by the profligacy of his des- 
cendants; that he who estimates his 
value by the lustre and antiquity of 
his pedigree, bas generally no other 
standard. ihe revolution of France 
has swept to oblivion a croud who 
swarmed in the courts of Versaeilis, 
and who existed but as the trappings 
aud paraphernatia of royalty. 

wart of bn, inany evils that pro- 
ceed ffom titled establi-bments ; con- 
vinced that they were excrescences 
clinging to the body politic, and draws 
ing off that nourishment which should 
be disseminated through its branches, 
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the constitution of these states has not 
only abolished such distinctions, but 
disqualified ther possesors trom bold. 
log any statron of puplie coafidence 
ortrusl, We are placed. upon the 


sime level, and thougu respec: is paid: 


to official dignity, « is more the re- 
verenmce of a civilized people to the 
niagiscerial office af their own creation, 
than a delerence to the tndividual who 
is Chasen as its transie@yt cecupant, 
very manby holding the same rank 
in society is stimulated to the same 
laudable and virtuous emulation. hie 
behokis the ‘honours. of bis country 
open every competitor, yet attain- 
ed alone by the most enterprising and 
mestorious. i we have any order 
therefore among us, it ty the order of 
merit, an order exciting that ambitisu 
wivich has virtue for Us means, and 
the love and reverence of the worthy 
jor ils end, 

‘Lhis: equality of interest and feeling, 
this intellectus! ligament which frouy 
binds crtizen te citizen, the constitu. 
Aion bas wistly protected trom every 
prebable assailment. Not containg its 
guardiagship wo temporalities alone, it 
has evigaced the same solicitude for 
spiritual privileges; bas equaily secur- 
ed the gghts of conscience, and left 
the souldo ange tree in its ysperations, 

No ev@r bas been more productive 
of buinangnisery, Uaan that which in most 
countries has placed its religious, un- 
der the controul of its civil instita- 
tions. There is po sach thong as bend- 
ing cousvience ; iis texture is not mal- 
leable; it cannot be cooled und warmed 
at pleasure to different degrees of 
temperature. 

‘The most valuable members of a 
community are these whe are ta heart 
zealously attached, and scrupuleusly 
ebedwet, to their seligious teneis. 
Among tho-¢ ate we to look for patient 
industry, sirct tiugaliy, Correctness 
of amorais, and regularity of dite. idee 
are we lw search ter that honesty wm 
grafted oa religion, which teaches the 
fulbimeot of inciuvtcual Contfucis, tre 
preservation of order, the reverence 
of law, aud the sacred alilegrance due 
to eurncemtry. dhe nation that wars 
epainst any moral sect, whatever may 
be its cast, wars agalist 1S OWR prOs- 
perity, and saps the foundations of its 
etrengti, 





It. was religious intolerance the 
drove trom Spain a race who had og, 
verted her deserts ivto fryitfy) 
tations, and adurned her cities wid 
the chvicest specimens of archite 
Art and industry, with the 
Moslems, were almost exiled the 
insula: the elysian fields of G 
again became desolate ; and the mog. 
dering ruins of the Alhambta ate the 
last perishing mementos of Moons 
dignity and gratideur. ‘3 

lt was religious intolerance that 
sided over thé dreadful orgies of apt 
Bartholomews, thatlike the destro ing 
angel went forth to massacre wit 
distinction of age or sex, without m 
gard for private worth or public a. 
fulness; that struck to the earth jm. 
ploring imnocence; that cowardike. 
rushed upon the unsuspecting couch 
ot the generous and the brave, thet 
in an instant changed the sweet * te. 
pose of the weary peasant into-th 
soundiess sleep of death. The mat 
meritorious of Gallic population, ard 
the ftlowet of Gallic knighthood 
perished in that night of horrors, ad 
Charles entwined around bis sangub- 
nary brows a wreath of eternal intamy, 

lt was religious intolerance first 
invited that interference of the im 
Catharine, which afterwards led & 
tie dismemberment dnd _ partition of 
Poland. And what but the same 
tolerance at this very day | 
the lotty spirit of [reland, and iim 
almost vroken the heart of ber ge 
lant people. ‘Lhe penal statutes 9 
tematized in the reign of Ame 
through a pretence of religious 2, 


4 


have disfranchised the Catholics, et 
cluded them from office, 4 re 


them of their property, cancelled t 
nuptial bound, rent asunder the te 
of hilial affection, exileda 
population from their homes, and 
bliged them to look for protection ® 
a land of strangers. _ 
Heppily for this country, wen 
closea the door against such a& 
of evils... We have made consgiene 
amenable to no other tribunal ¢ 
Heaven, and left her e:rors to } 
judged by him, who anes wno® 
the -ecrct springs of the rt, 
con best determine, the purity. 
sincerity of its devotion. a 
To be Continued. 
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glOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


ypudia OF THE REV. GEORGE WALKER. 
Contraned from p. 283, No. XVI. 


N the spring of £754, he returned 
to his father’s house, having finally 
let college. He w's now a candi- 
date at large for the ministerial office ; 
byt, as no situation immediately pre. 
sated iself, he commenced his pro- 
fesiond) career by occasional assistance 
to the neighbouring ministers. It is 
ble, that his first sermon was 
preached at his native place, as his 
mother. who was a strict church-wo- 
man, sacrificed on this occasion her 
religious. scruples to her desire of 
witnessing her son’s initiatory ad- 
dress. If she decided however by 
this first exhibition, she would not 
lave augured very favourably of his 
fature success. A more trying situ- 
ation can scarcely be imagined, than 
where a young man for the first 
time addresses an audience to whom 
he 1s personally known, and where 
he is conscious that the anxious fears 
of his friends, the expectations of his 
acquaintance, and the curiosity of all, 
are sitongly excited. ‘Ihe fear of dis- 
Ppanting their hopes increases his 
dence, and induces a_perturba- 
tion of mind, that debilitaies his 
ets and enfeeoles his delivery. 
t. Walker experienced this ditchely 
in the present instance, as it oc- 
qsioned such a depres<ion of his 
voice, that he was sometimes scarce- 
ly audible. 


In a letter to a quondam fellow 
student he has very forcibly  ex- 
pressed his sentiments. 

“I doubt not you have heard of 
my having offered myself to the 
service of any presbyterian tribe, 
that wanted a spiritual consul; and 
% it becomes me to be diffident of 
my own abilities, | should be mighty 

of sharing the honour and bur- 
withacolieague, But why should 

of consul and colleague ? 

When J think of, the insurmountable 
between my own temper, 

moners, and sentiments, and the 

‘WELEAST MaG. NO, XN-Vi1. 


general character of the electors, I 
have little hopes of pleasing them = in 
any station, unless | could play the 
Vicar of Bray, and cut my coat 
orthodox, or heterodox, talk sense 
Or nonsense, as my interest dictates. 
I have heard accidentally of many 
objections since | commenced pro- 
bationer,” 


His excessive application, which 
he still continued, and his sedentary 
life, were productive of their usual 
consequences, in inducing a series of 
cor plaints, that disqualined bin al- 
together for pursuing his studies, In 
the beginning of this year he was 
seized with a succession of ague fits, 
attended with profuse perspirations, 
excessive faintness, violent headaches, 
and a loss of ippetite, that amounted 
to an absolute loathing of food. He 
was attacked also with a violent in- 
flammation in his eyes, occ.sioned 
by a too free use of them during 
candlelight; and his sufferings from 
this cause were so violent, as to 
oceasion no little apprehension, that 
they would terminate’ in a total loss 
of sight. Seabathing and a sus- 
pension of all ments! exertion were 
recommended by his physician. Ac- 
cordingly inthe beginning of autumn 
he undertook a journey to the coast. 
In this retirement he abandoned him- 
self to thuse pleasing sensations, which 
the mind experiences in the relaxation 
from its severer labours, when  se- 
cluded from the realities of  Iife, 
the noise and interruption . of the 
world, it sinks within sWtself, abandons 
itself to the train of its reveries, and 
indulges in all the luxury of faney. 
In the following letter he has so 
beautifully desenbed the pleasures 
flowug from this state of the mind, 
that we shall offer no apology fer in- 
serting it, 

“Il am later than my promise, 
nevertheless excuse me. My punc- 
wor fe letter-writing [ hope wilt 
neter admitted ds a test of my 
friend-hip ; as | am sure to my own 
heart i is uowe of the seal respect 
Xx 








3:6 An Oration delivered before the Tammany Society, [Noy 


the constitution of these states has not 
only abolished such distinctions, but 
disqualified ther possesors trom hold. 
ing any statron ot public coufidence 
ortrusl. We are piuced, upon the 
sime jevel, and thougu respeci is paid 
to officiel dignity, « is more the re- 
verence of a civilized people to the 
Hiaguserial Office at their own creation, 
than a delerence to the individual who 
is chosen as its transieyt occupant, 
Every man by holding tie same rank 
in society is stimulated to the same 
laudable and virtuous emulation. hie 
behokis. the ‘henours of his county 
open to every competitor, yet attain- 
ed alone by the most enterprising and 
mesitorious. if we have apy order 
therefore among us, it iy the order of 
merit, an order exciting that ambiticu 
which has virtue for tts means, and 
the love and reverence of the worthy 
forts end, 

‘Lhis, equality of interest and feeling, 
this inteliectusi ligament which frauy 
binds citizen to citizen, the constitu- 
Aion bas wiscly protected trom every 
prebable ussailinent. Not contuing its 
guardiagsiip to temporalities alone, it 
has eviaced the same solicitude for 
spiritual privileges, has equally secur- 
ed the gghts of conscience, and left 
the soulio cange tree in its vspita' ious, 

No ersor bas beew more productive 
of buinangnisery, Uaan that which in most 
countries has placed its religious, un- 
der the controul of its civil institu. 
tions. There is po sieh thing as bend- 
ing conseience ; its texture Js not mal- 
leable; it cannot be cooled and warmed 
at pleasure to different degrees of 
temperature, 

‘The most valuable members of a 
comnumity are those whe are in heart 
zealously ‘attached, and serupuleusly 
ebedieat, to their seligious tenets. 
Among tho-e ate we to lyok for patient 
industry, sirct fiugaliy, Correctoess 
of amerais, and regularity of ites. diee 
are we lo search ter that honesty m 
grafted en religion, which fteacies the 
fulhiment of mcivicual Contfucis, toe 
presepyation of order, the reverence 
of Jaw, aud the sacred ailegance due 
to .eurcomutry. dhe pation that wars 
epaivst any moral sect, whatever may 
be its cast, wars agaist its Q@wA pros- 
perity, and saps the foundations of its 
elrepgti. 





It was religious inteleranee the 
drove trom Spain a race who had om, 
verted her deserts ivto  fruitfy} 
tations, and adorned her cities ij 
the chvicest specimens of architectup 
Art and industry, with the 
Moslems, were almost exiled the Pep, 
insula: the elysian fields of G 
again became desolate ; and the meg. 
dering ruins of the Alhambra ate th 
last perishing mementos of Moony 
dignity and grafideur. ig 

lt was religious intolerance that py 
sided over the dreadful orgies Of saint 
Bartholomews, thatlike the destroy 
angel went forth to massacre *wit 
distinction of age or sex, without me 
gard for private worth or public a. 
tulness; that struck to the earth im. 
ploring innocence; that cowardike 
rushed upon the unsuspecting conch 
of the generous and the brave, that 
in an instant changed the sweet te 
pose of the weary peasant into the 
soundiess sleep of death. The mat 
meritorious of Gallic population, and 
the flowet of Gallic knighthood 
perished in that oight of horrors,ad 
Charles entwined around bis sangu- 
naty brows a wreath of eternal infamy. 

It was religious intolerance “fint 
invited that interference of the imperial 
Catharine, which afterwards led # 
the dismemberment -and_ partition of 
Poland. And what but the same 
tolerance at this very day upon 
the lofty spirit of freland, and ty 


almost vroken the heart of her ae 


lant people. ‘Lhe penal statutes sj 
tematized in the reign @ J 
through a pretence of religious zea, 


have disfranchised the Catholics, ex: 


cluded them from office, ¢ 
them of their property, cancel the 
nuptial boud, rent asunder the Oe 
of hilial affection, exileda 
population from thew homes, and ¢ 
bliged them to look for protection ® 
a land of strangers. . 
Heppily for this country, we hart 
closea the door against such a 
of evils... We have made co 
amenable to no other trib 
Hieaven, and left her e:rors 
judged by him, who alone 
the secret springs of the hearty a 
cun best determine the purity asd 
sincerity of its devotion. ay 
To be Continued. 
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ysudin OF THE REV. GEORGE WALKER. 
Coahaned from p. 283, No, XXVUI. 


N the spring of 754, he returned 
to his ait house, having rant? 

. He wes now a candi- 
pl for the ministerial office ; 
but, as no situation immediately pre- 
gated self, be commenced his pro- 
fesiondl career by occasional assistance 
to the neighbouring ministers. It is 
ble, that his first sermon was 

at his native place, as his 

mother. who was a strict church-wo- 
man, sacrificed on this occasion her 
religious. scruples to her desire of 
witnessing her son’s initiatory ad- 
dress, if she decided however by 
this first exhibition, she would not 
lave augured very favourably of his 
future success. A more trying situ- 
ation can scarcely be imagined, than 
where a young man for the first 
lime addresses an audience to whom 
he is personally known, and where 
he is conscious that the anxious fears 
of his friends, the expectations of his 
acquaintance, and the curiosity of all, 
ae sitongly excited. ‘The fear of dis- 
re their hopes increases his 
dfidence, and induces a perturba- 
tn of mind, that debilitates his 
ems and enfeevoles his delivery. 

t. Walker experienced this ditches 
inthe present instance, as it oc- 
q@ioned such a depres:ion of his 
voice, that he was sometimes scarce- 
ly audible. 

In a letter to a quondam fellow 
student he has very forcibly ex- 
presed his sentiments. 

“I doubt not you have heard of 
my having offered myself to the 
vervice of any presbyterian tribe, 
that wanted a spiritual consul; and 
% it becomes me to be diffident of 
my own abilities, 1 should be mighty 

of sharing the honour and bur- 
withacolleague, But why should 
of consul and colleague ? 

1 think of, the insurmountable 
between my own temper, 

moners, ani sentiments, and the 

‘bELbasT MAG. NO, X¥NVII1. 


general character of the electors, I 
have little hopes of pleasing them in 
any station, unless | could. play. the 
Vicar of Bray, and cut my coat 
orthodox, or heterodox, talk sense 
Or nonsense, as my interest dictates. 
I have heard accidentally of many 
objections since | commenced pro- 
bationer,” 


His excessive application, which 
he still continued, and his sedentary 
life, were productive of their usual 
consequences, in inducing a -series of 
complaints, that disqualined bin al- 
together for pursuing his studies. Ju 
the beginning of this year he was 
seized with a succession of ague fits, 
attended with profuse perspirations, 
excessive faintness, violent headaches, 
and a loss of cppetite, that amounted 
to an absolute loathing of food. He 
was attacked also with a violent in- 
flammation in -his eyes, oec.sioned 
by a too free use of them during 
candlelight; and his sufferings from 
this cause were so violent, as to 
oceasion no little apprehension, that 
they would terminate’ in a total less 
of sight. Seabathing and a sus- 
pension of all mentul exertion were 
recommended by tis physician. Ac- 
cordingly inthe beginning of autumn 
he wndertook a journey to the coast. 
In this retirement he abandoned him- 
self to thuse pleasing sensations, which 
the mind experiences in the relaxation 
from its severer labours, when se- 
cluded from the realities of life, 
the noise and interruption of the 
workd, it sinks within «self, abandons 
itself to the train of its reveriei, and 
indulges in all the luxury of faney. 
In the following letter he has so 
beautifully desernbed the pleasures 
flowuig from this state of the mind, 
that we shall offer no apology for in- 


serting it. 
“I am later than my promise, 
nevertheless excuse me. My pune. 
hope will 


tuality in letter-writing | 
neve. he admitted 4s a test of my 
friendship ; as | am sure to my own 
heart wt is uowe of the seal respect 
Xx 








$53 Memoir of the Rev 
and love | bear to many, who bave 
found me grosiy dehcient im the 
article of corespondence. Since | 
lett Leeds, | have spent most of my 
time at the seaside, much to my 
satisfaction, aud L hope not less so to 
the benefit of my bealth, lt my a- 
bilities corresponded with my inclina- 
tions, | should never be contented 
till 1 had procured a summer retreat 
on the coast, which would still “be 
rendered more agreeable by ifs vicinity 
to a frequented harbour, which atlords 
a variety of entertainment to a spe- 
culative mind, that possesses so much 
toterest in humanity, as to partake 
in some measure of the feelings of 
the sea-faring man, whose very hap- 
iness flows with the tide or turus 
with the wind. & have wandered 
tor hours amidst recks and sands in 
a pleasing absence of thought and 
care, when a pebble or a shell has 
uftorded me as much pleasure as a. 
mathematical problem. At other times 
] would draw figures and diagrams 
ow the sand, which the next wave 
eifaced, when saddenly a view of 
some natural conveniency of situation 
would suggest the idea of a harbour, 
and by the magie aid of a certain 
powerlul enehantress (bight imagina- 
tion) rocks were removed, pigrs were 
faised, chamnels were cut, and a port 
at once created, which the same om- 
nipoteat lady filled with those gallant 
wonders, that so astonished the Indians. 
Lhese romantic chunaras would then 
be annihilated by some distant pros- 
pect at sea, which would raise a new 
train Of Hpaginations, tHl the object 
that oceasioncd them vanished from 
my sight. | the walked idly savo- 
tering along the shore, gazing with 
a plactd delight on the vast ocean, 
wi the endiess uniformity of its 
motion, when some  high-swelling 
wave, Which overtopped the rest, 
and rollecbou in stateand majesty, till 
on a sudden it broke with a loud 
nobe upon the shure, brought to my 
idea the picture of a proud overgrown 
mortal, that swelis tor a while above 
his fellows with all the insolence of 
pomp and imaginary greatness, only 
to make his fad the more conspicuous 
and vielent. Weary at length with 
tae tedious uniformity of sucha sight, 
I would stoop to cockle-shells or 





George Walker. (Now 

whatever attracted my ¢nriosity, a 
would thas idly spend another bow 
tit the whole enchantment of the 
day would be broken by ununme. 
netly knight, whose prowess nor 
ever withstood (known to mankind 
by the name of huuger) whose co, 
mand unable to resist, | left my pe 
radise, like Adam, with w 

and slow. Not however like bin, 
never to return, for such was my 
daily occupation, when the weathe 
pefmitted me, which was much fire 
than any we had had duriiig the 
sdinmer, as if i sympathizea with 
the genius of the place, and com 
pluisantly withheld every rude up 
inannerly blast, which might bank 
the graces that wantoned around, 
David speaks of the sun rushing like 
a bridegroom from the chamber 
the east, but the month that | spem 
here must certainly have been by 
honey moon, he wore so comsiant 
a face of joy, while all naturé re 
turned the smile; winter, whith 
seemed already to have devoured 
it’s prey, was compelled to retreat wih 
precipiation; summer and all ith 
gay attendants were recalled, vege. 
tables and animals rejoiced, pleasure 
danced around, and health, 


The best lov’d gift of Heaven to bumae- 


kind, 
Came sweetly smiling on each breeze df 
wind, 


“This was happiness too greay 
fong to continue. Summer is 
at last, winter has fixed its hold 
and all looks dreary and uncomiort 
able. Head-aches and agues stat 
mein the face. ‘The none off 
town, and the confittements of 
stady, and the tedious round of week 
ly labours are returned. All oF 
quondam friends are dispersed, and | 
feel half a stranger even inmy palit 
town. 

kn the course of this year he 
chosen the minister of the con 
at Durham, where the m 
his uncie’s furmer services would # 
doubt operate much in his favo 
and introduce hin to more tha ® 
ordmary share of tee attention 
friendship of his flock. 

As ie: was now regularly establish 
ed in the stated office ofa minim 
it was thought necessary, that 
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would undergo the ceremony of ordi- 

cation, this was accordingly per 

rormed at the meeting of ministers 
cuavened for the purpose in October 

1737, @ practice now very much dis- 

’ the rational dissenters, 
sed which will probably in a little 
eme be altogether laid aside, Hav- 
ng satisfactor:ly answered the questions 

d, he received ordination as 

a miaister in the foliewing terms :— 
« These are to certify, that the Rev. 
George Walker, having preached a 
vemen, and exdibited a Latin thesis 
from a subject assigned him, and 
publicly delivered a confession of his 
aith, was this day solemnly ordain- 
ed, a8 witness our hands, Xc.” 

It is probable, that none of the mi- 
nisters «assembled contemplated this 
ceremony in any other light, than as 
4 solemn approbation of the indiyi- 
dual as fitted by his character, dis 
talents, and his faith, for the exercise of 
that profession, to whieh he had devoted 
himself. Lhe notion of their acting in 
ay apostolic character, and com. 
municating to him by some secret and 
supernatural wterfercence certain pe- 
culiar powers, must have been dig- 
carded by ail as a remnant of folly 
and superstition; nevertheless there 
were Many among the dissenting lalty, 
who retained so much of the old pu- 
nianical spina, ¢hat they would have 
deemed the sacrament but impertect- 
ly administered’ by avy but a regu- 
larly ordainec| minister, and have re- 
garded the act of baptism by any 
other as nugatory and ineflicaciwus. 

During his residence at Wurhain, 
bis habits of lite appear to have con- 
tinged uniform, and his health to 
have materially sutiered from his in- 
ordinate application to his studies. 
Under the signature of P.M.U.* he 
“as at this time a frequent contri- 
betor to the Ladies’ Diary, and soived 
therein many very abstruse questions, 
‘uat airacied the notice’ of the 
mathematicians of the day. It waset 
ths time also, that he finished his 
dactrines of the sphere, a work of 
which he had laid the foundation in 
very early lite,having commenced it be- 

he was eighteen, ‘| his was partly 
madertaken as an amusement, and part- 
—— aeteesiaslitiieeal 
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* Presbyterian Minister, Durbam. 
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ly to remove from his mind the -io- 
accuracies, obscurities and imelegan- 
cies, which disgraced every system, 
that had as yet been published upon this 
department of the mathematics, The 
elements of the sphere, with the branch. 
es dependent thereon, had hitherto 
been but imperfectly attempted ina 
geometric style, or had been subject. 
ed to the slovenly haud of Algebra. 
Shortly alter his removal to Yar- 
mouth from Durham he commenced 
his work on the conic-sections, ‘The 
design of this undertaking suggested 
itself to himy on reading the universal 
arithinetic of Sir lsaac Newton, 
The same intemperate application to 
these and his other pursuits still cha- 
racterized his habits of life; and a 
variety of consequent complaints com. 
pelled bim to occasional intermission 
of his studies. It is probable, that 
from the commencement of hig 
taste for mathematics may be dated that 
want of economy in the distribution 
of his time, which, led him to ap- 
propriate to the persecution of his 
studies so many of those hours, that, 
with his infirm state of health, would 
have been more wisely given to sleep, 
and the restoration of exhausted na- 
ture, _ For months’ together has he re- 
tired to rest with the rising of the sun, 
and, tii within a few years of his 
death, when his strength was not equal 
tosuch arduous exertions, it was his usu- 
al cusiom to prolong bis studies to 
an advanced hour of the morning. He 
seeins, at all tiuwesto have considered 
his body as the weve slave fo bis 
mind, amd fo pay no other attention 
to it, than what its necessities absolutely 
required. Lxperence however suflt- 
ciently demonstrates the injudicious- 
ness of such a system, and its ten- 
dency to deie.t tie very object, that 
it hus in view. ihe powers of the 
mind requsre to be senewed by oc- 
Casional interruptions of ease and re. 
laxation ; and ali extraordinery efforts 
are calculated only to impair its vi- 
gour, and to mduce a premature de- 
cay of its facuities. ‘ibough he was 
happily exempt trom the’ inistortune 
gf ahealinaid the latter effect, vet 
thére is no doubt, but that bisintem- 
perance of application was attended 
wiih serious injury to bis healthand 
strength ; abd most of those bwdiiy 
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complaints under which at various 
periods he sutiered, were the result of 
his sedentary lite. Yet we must not 
condemn this imprudence with too 
mach severity, lest we include m our 
ceasure many of the wisest and the 
best of men, who have dowe bonour 
to human nature. ihe mere man of 
the world, occupied in the common 
concern of business or amusement, 
inay prescribe to himself such a stated 
regulation of his time, as is best a- 
dapted to. the nature of his pursurts; 
nor is there any thing in them, that 
forbids a practical adherence to it; 
but the stadent, who is buried in the 
profound contemplations of his Closet, 
is abstracted from the world and all 
its forms, he is not to be broken in up- 
on by the ordinary calls of lie; ab- 
sorbed in his abstruse speculations, he 
is wholly inattentive to the lapse of 
time; nor does he cease from his in- 
tellectual exertions until the powers 
of his mind, exhausted by intense 
upplication, require to be invigorated, 
by an imermasion of is labours. 
‘hese observations apply with peculiar 
force to the matiematical student. 
When the truth to be evolvedis de- 
pendent upon a long connected series 
of deduction, where m regular progres- 
sion it is to be ehcited step ay step, 
aov sudden diversion of the mind 
breaks at once tre train of Ns kKieas, 
and destroys the order of its reason- 
pies. 

‘At the close of the year 1771, 
shortly after his marriage which took 
piace in this year be received an invi- 
‘ation from tne society of the old 
mecting at Birmingham, to succeed 
their lute wuimister, the Rev. Mr. 
liowell. Though nothing could exceed 
the cordialitv§ that subsisted between 


himself and the congregation at’ Yar-~ 


mouth, yet a regard to his si uauien 
as a marred man induced tim to 
accede to this proposal, which would 
the beller eviable him to provide for 
ali the duties that might spring trom 
so mteresting a relatun. In Conse 
quence of lus weceptance of this situ- 
ation, a house was provided for him, 
aud every veces.ary preparation made 
toch recepsion, Previously however 
to hs finaly ieaving Yarmouth for 
tut parpuse, he was applied to by 
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the trustees of the Warrington 
demy, to undertake the office ofm, 
(nematical professor in that institutigg: 


and as this wasa situation for whig 
he was eminentiy ‘qualined by his 


lents and acquirements, as well » 
extremely comeident with bis 
habits and inclinations, he tet gm 
viher hesitation in immediately ae. 
cepling it, than what arose from hy 
recent engagement with Birming 

In this dilemma he consulted iy 
friend Dr. Priestly, through whom 
he had received the invitation to We 
ringtown, ‘Lie Doctor in his 
observed, that it would be much eager 
for the people of Birmingham to pre 
vide themselves with another nimister, 
than the Academy with another ty 
tor: that the duty which he had toper 
form in this case was so different trom 
that of a minister, that it couldn 
be considered as quitting one congre. 
gation for another; and that tho 
whom he had consulted upon the bs. 
siness imade light of his engagement 
with Birmingham. His friends in ge. 
neral presseu him to the same choice, 
apprehensive that his health anc strength 
might prove unequal to the servis 
of so large a congregation. 

During his residence at Warring. 
ton he published his «treatise 
the sphere, principally for the per 
pose of accommodating the students who 
attended his lectures. ‘This is gene 
ra'ly acknowledged to be the mot 
iiasterly treatise upon the subject ex 
tant, and is remarkable for the purityé 
the language, and the elegawe of 
the demonstrations. 

Butit there were no other merit to 
recommend it to the student, the coe- 
struction of the svulid figures wiitt 
ever they are required rust render 
it of superior utility. ‘Tbe time and 
labour employed in the contrivance 
and final preparation of these tgurs 
greatly exceeded that of the 
sition of the whole work besides. To 
furnish 500 copies to the public 
quired the cuttmg out of more tm 
20,000 figures, which were afterward 
tu be divided, pierced, fitted, andthe 
whole inserted tn the planes to 
they are adherent; an mmmense 1 
taking, and a species of mechanitl 
employment peculigly irksome t4 
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of taste and genius. This pro- 
oo» the result of so much patient 
and laborious investigation, 
ws sod to Mr. Johnson for the small 
wm of 40. -and even this was after- 
ward voluntarily remitted by Mr. Wal- 
jer, as the sale had not indemoihed 
him for the expense of publication, 
That awork ofsuch acknowledged me- 
rt should have met with $0 little 
countenance from the ft freee strongly 
argues the decline muthe matical 
ing, which is perhaps no very 
qeoarable symptom of the literary 
wate of the age. 
Mr. Walker’s determination to resign 
his office Was no sooner known, than he 
was chosen as one of the ministers of the 
congregation assembling on the Higi:. 
pavement, Nottingham. His removal 
tnither, in consequence of his accep- 
uace of this situation was jn the au- 
wma of 1774. ‘This may be regarded 
4 an important zra in his lite, as from 
i may be dated his usefulness as a 
public character. He had very early 
een thrown into circumstances, that 
had contributed to give his mind a 
decided turn for public. affairs. In 
(se celebrated election for Durham 
in 1701, he bad been induced, by 
motives of private friendship, to en- 
ie warmly inte the contest; on which 
occasion his services had attracted par- 
teular notice, and were deemed very 
miumental to the election of the 
wecessful candidate. During iisstay al- 
sat Yarmouth, where he subsequently 
resided, the dissenters possessed a very 
comsiderable political iutluence, which 
was im general successtully exerted in 
he choiwe Of a representative of similar 
views and principles with themseives. 
Sarcely therefore could he retrain 
rom tunbibing a portion of that spirit 
wih which his friends and acquain- 
‘mee in general were actuated. tHe 
tad morever, both as the effect of his 
education and of his own reading and 
reflection, formed very strong and de. 
vil geen “pou the nature of ci- 
. Raiane eel bn did he 
sCousistent with bis ministe- 
ral character, to act up to the spirit 
principies he had imbived, 
he des he conceived, that his pub. 
ity required it of him. — Pos- 
such sentiments and a dispo- 
U0n Maturally ardent, he entered 
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with more than ordinary zeal into the 
discussion of all those questions, that 
in their consequences atiected the in- 
terests ofthe public ? and, whether the 
subject had a reference merely to the 
local concerns of the town in which 
he resided, or embraced the more ex- 
tended interests of the community at 
large, he geverally acted a leading 
and conspicuous part. In this how- 
ever there was no forward obstrusion of 
himself, no arrogant desire of dicta- 
ting to a party, or of attracting the 
notice of the public, but it was the 
situation which his character and his 
merit naturally assigned him, and was 
on the part of his associates a volun- 
lary deference to superior talents and 
acquirements. 

‘the peculiar circumstances of the 
situation, in which he was now placed, 
rendered his exertions as a_ public 
character still more extensively use- 
ful. ‘The municipal jurisdiction of 
the town was vested in a corporation, 
that acted upon the same liberal and 
enlarged principles, as Mr. Walker 
had himself adopted for the rule of 
his public conduct, while the magis- 
tracy in general were members of 
that religious community, to which 
he was minister. ‘lhese_ circum- 
stances contributed to give a weight 
to his opinions, which his personal 
character alone would scarcely have 
cbtained ; but being united to such 
other qualities, as generally give 4 
man an ascendancy in society, they 
procured him a degree of influence, 
which few private individuals have 
ever possessed, ‘lLhese opportunities 
of public good the active benevolence 
of his disposition did not permit him 
to pass unimproved; but on every 
occasion, in which his services might 
be beneficially employed, he exerted 
himself with a zeul and disinterested. 
ness, that were influenced neither by 
a desire of popularity, nor an ap- 
prehension of personal danger. His 
removal to Nottingham but barely 
preceded the commencement of A- 
merican hostilities ; and as heapproved 
neither the grounds on which they 
wete/ ubdertaken, nor the subsequent 
policy of comtinuing them, he exerted 
hnnself with considerable activity in 
opposition to so ruincts a measire, 
hor this purpose he did not merely 
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content himself with bearing lus testi- 
movy agaivst its iwyustice and un- 

wy asa single and unconnected 
indivudual; but, by prometing the 
plan of public petitons, he pave that 
form ad boay to the expression of 
the popular voice, In which alone it 
could operate with eflect. And to 
the honour of Nottingham it may be 
secorded, that, in its engieavours for 
the preservation of peace, not only 
ow this occasion but during the cone 
tinvance of the late hostilities wiih 
France, she exhibited to the rest of 


the kingdom a singular example of 


political wisdom ana of pubiic spirit, 
which, had it more generaily ob- 
tained, might have been the means 
of averting the calamities, thal have 
marked the progress of iuose ili-fated 
wars. These petitions, or rather re- 
monstrances, that at various times 
were presented to the different de- 
partnents of governinent, were the 
productions of bis pen, avd are dls- 
tnguished by his characceristic energy 
of sentiment and language. 

In his wiinisterial character also 
Mr. Waiker was led to advert io the 
circumstances of the times mw Uiree 
discourses, which, at the request of 
Lis bearers, were published? id the 
years 1776, 1775, and 1784 ‘Tbe 
first and secoud of these were de- 
livered on days appointed tor, a ge- 
neral fast; and the third gn the day 
of thanksgiving on account of the 
reconcihation with America. Ot the 
propriety of a compliance with these 
ordwances of government he enter- 
tained considerable doubts; and, is 
he has observed himselt, he was in- 
duced to it more by the jmportunity 
of his best and soberest friends, than 
any approval of his own conscience, 
Ju after lite he formed more deter- 
mined opinions upon the subject, 
nor covlu any persuasions have then 
induced him to have borne a partin 
such a solemn mockery of religion, 
such an unomeaning and hypocruical 
parade of humiliation and coniri- 
tion, assumed at the mere bulding 

authoriiy, dictated by no teelmg 
of a truly repeniant spirit, which a- 
fone can sanctify the ect, or render 
it an acceptable homage ; and where, 
on the part of those who exact 
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this appearance of national som 
it is accompanied by @ renunciation y 
no One pubhc or private vice, « 
scarcely ove act, that manifesss 

spirk according with the ; 
language of their proclamation, By 
however little sincerity might generally 
enter into this religious act, or why. 
ever doubts he might entertain pe 
pecting a compliance with it, th 
honesty of his own motives isa 

in the sprit iat pervades these de. 
Courses, which are characterized by 
sucha zeal for reformation, . 
ail private, such an indignant @ 
dain of vice, exhibited with so'mpd 
vigour of sentiment and energy of 
language, as entitle them to sask 


hot ouly among the best of his om: 


compositions, but with any of the 
most admired specimens of the hor. 
tatory eloquence of the pulpit, 
‘The little success that had attended 
the progress of the American ar, 
tiie increasing dis'resses of the times, 
the vast accumulation of the. pubs 
debts, joined to the fear of tho 
cousequences that might: arise to the 
parent state from the total separation 
of her colunies, had spread a universal 
gloom throughout the nation, and 
excited the most alarming appreben 
sions for the future. With this ge 
neral sentiment Mr. Walker deeply 
sympathized; and in the present dw 
courses he has in feeling terms & 
mented the degradation of his country; 
but when he indulges his despom 
vency so far as to predict her ap 
proaching decline; and to declart, 
that he even then regarded her only@ 
tue light of the venerable dead, he 
may be thought to have carried bs 
apprehensions farther, than the mater 
of the circumstances justified. Tie 
reasons on which he grounded th# 
opinion, however, were not 
tiat are the most obvious to su 
observers, ‘They were notthe cont 
quences of defeat, or am 
tration of public affairs; for to the 
the energies of a virtuous p 
always rise superior: but they we 
tne well grounded apprehensions 
ove accustomed sedately to reflect 
upon the causes, that contribute @ 
the rise and fall of nations ; one 
possessed an enlarged and c 
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eve knowledge of mankind, drawn 
vom his Own experience, and that 
a past ages, which taught him, that, 
» po state derived its greatness 
vom fortuitous circumstances alone, 
w sone ever fell from the rank it 
eid but by the dectine of that pub- 
je spirit and virtue, to which it 
owed its elevation. ‘This decline Mr. 
Walker saw, or thought he saw, in 
ihe general insensibility to national 
dngrace and humiliation ; in the bare- 
iced profligacy and dissipation of the 
geat; in the open and avowed con- 
tempt for religion, aud abandonment 
df ail her precepts; in the prostitt- 
tion of public character, which a 
Briton cannot contemplate without 
wmazement, and which more than 
wy thing indicates the decline of 
public virtue; in the increasing idle- 
nes and depravity of the lower ranks, 
elo ate the invigorating soul of a 
community, and who alone in the hour 
of danger can administer that support 
te a suffering country, which her 
exigencies may require. ‘These symp- 
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toms, the history of evety age and 
nation had taught him, were the 
sure forerunners of national decline, 
and whether be were justified in as. 
serting, that his own country mani. 
fested these symptoms, must be de- 
termined by the character which she 
then exhibited, and has since continued 
to display. Yet, though he had no 
expectation cf ever witnessing the 
revival of that ancient spirit, which 
had marked the better days of his 
country, this discouraging prospect 
did not sivk bim ito that supine in- 
difference, toat indolent despair, 
which the extinction of hope pro- 
duces on the minds of those. who 
are animated to exertion only by the 
prospect of success, and who act not 
from thac steady adherence to prin- 
ciple, that conscientious discharge of 
duty, which are independent of cir- 
cuinstances, and which, aiming only 
at good designs, leaves the issue of 
events to the disposal of a wiser 
being. 
To be Continued. 





DETACHED ANECDOTES. 


a 





RAPID PROGRESS IN THE LANCASTRIAN 
MODE OF TUITION, IN ONE INSTANCE, 
ATTRIBUTED TO WITCHCRAFT. 


Shropshire and Staffurdshire,in the 
space of only eight months, a boy 
tarcely seventeen, lias lately organized 
«hools, and instructed school masters, 
ferabove one thousand children: the 
lonate and mild, but firm conduct 

of this amiable lad, rendered each 
cool ascene of pleasure and delight, 
which his steady application of the 
ysem of order, proved its utility and 
excellence, When he took leave of 
hy ea in order to open another at 
i erent place, it was a most deligiit- 
il sight . behold the whole school of 
» lamenting his departure, as 

they at the a of their nearest 
€ itroduced the system so 
completely ito one school, oe the 
“a tequired very little attention 


to execute the plan, and thereby teach | 
themselves. ‘Loa person not an eye- 
witness, it would scarcely seein cree 
dible, but it isa fact, that the master, 
who was ashoe-maker, would sit at the 
head of the school with his last and 
leather, and attentively work and over- 
look the tuition of the school: he had 
ho occasion to exert hinisel! to prevent 
confusion, for the order of the system 
was so far introduced into the haviis of 
the children, that they would thems. 
selves be the first to correct the simai!- 
est disorderly movement. The success 
of this boy’s labour was so great in one 
instance, as to induce a couutryman to 
go to the clergyman of the parish, who 
was the patron of the school, to com. 
plainAhz« Wis children learned so much, 
and$vAast, that as he did not get on at 
such a rate when he wasa child at school, 
he thought witcicralt alone could pro- 
duce such an effect upon bis childreu.—— 
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‘The clergyman, though scarcely able 
to refram from laughter, was obliged to 
put on a grave countenance, and assure 
his parishioner, that neither magic, tn- 
cattation, nor witchrati, had any thing 
to do in the business. 


PERTINACITY IN ERROR. 

The church of Basle, in Switzerland, 
does not stand directly east and west: 
on this account the sun-dial, which is 
atlixed to it, varies from the trae time 
about 45 minutes. ‘Lhe magistrates 
wished to have this reformed, and with 
great secrecy and artifice the dial 
was rectified ; the people, however, 
svon observed the innovation—1] hey 
arose, and tumultuously insisted, that 
by ancient usage they had a right to 
have the city dial wrong, wrong it hus 
been, and wrong it shall be; and tue 
people succeeded,—([See Coxe's travels 
in Switzerland, and t.nsor on national 
government }— lhe senseless opposition 
10 innovation, has, in many instances of 
more moment, been as ridiculously ex- 
emplited. Ju a history of buman er- 
rors, the dread of innovation wouid 
staud pre-eminently conspicuous. 


FENELON. 

It was a common practice of the ce- 
lebrated Archbishop of Cambray, to 
walk out into the villages round the 
city, seeking opportunities of doing 
good. tn one of these rambles, hear- 
ing the sound of great lamentation, he 
eniered the cottage whence it proceed- 
ed, inquired after the cause of this 
sorrow, and offered his assistance to re- 
move it.—-* Alas! sir,” said the good 
woman, ‘you cannot help us; we 
grieve for ourail: we had but one cow, 
and she is lost; poor bruno, we have 
expected her coming bome in vain these 
three days: the wolves have devoured 
her, and we shal) perish with hunger.” 
** Weil my good chtidren, your loss is 
not irreparable; | will give you another 
cow,”—** Ah! sir, shali we ever love 
her like our own? It will be a long 
ime before we forget bruno. Forget 
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her! neither we nor our Childres 
prove so ubgratetul: sie was our = 
port: we bought her when cate 
huew when we spoke to her, aud wou 
auower usin her fashion ; ber bait wasy 
sinooth; aud then little Jem Would 
upon ber back, and she would ie, 
ride upon her, and we would gyn. 
but bow we can Only cry, No, thes 
is HOL another cow im the World cw 
make us amends tor the loss of brung, 
After having done abl he couhd to cg, 
sole the poor family, the worthy Pre. 
late was vepatting, when the y 

girl saiktouun, ** O, sir, it you would 
vut pray to God to send us ourey 
again, | kuow sue would come back? 
** Well, weil, don’t cry any more: 


adieu!” said the Archbishop, ‘Lp’ 


sayiag, he took bis way homeward, hic 
had staid so long, thal Lhe sun was nog 
sel. -Afler walking some way, he per 
ceived by the twilight a cow alone wa 
fivid. imagining this inight be the 
cow of the poor cottagers, he wen 
towards her, aud found her exactly a 
swering their description, Late a i 
was, aud though he had .now comés 
bove a mile on his way home, he deter 
mined to save the distressed famil 
auother night of sorrow, took hold of 
tue end of the rope that still hung from 
the cow's neck, and thus led her back 
lu the Collage. 

‘Lhe joy at his returo with thecos 
may be easily conceived, ‘Lhe good 
people, persuaded that he was some 
angel, wud bad assumed the form @ 
their beloved pastor, feli on their knee 
at his feet: but when they were aii 
red that it was the Archbishop bimsel; 
and greaily fatigued as he was, that he 
vetermined to return immediately @ 
Cambray, net to alarm his family my 
longer tur his safety ; they immediite 
ly set about cutting down some 
ot trees to form a rude kind of littered 
being jomed by the rest of the peopie of 
the namlet, who had been roused by 
their rejoicings, conveyed the 
Archbisuup to the city in rustic Be 
inp. 
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POETRY. 


SEs , 


tempore gn viewing a plantation, and 
“ee ode site for a new house, ad- 
dressed to the owner, Who Was sanguiue, 
aod pleased with the prospect of his 
_ when matured by time. The 
line from Horace ; 
“Atque harum quas colis arborum,’? 
had been just quoted, of which passage 
these lines may be cousidered as a pare- 


phrase. 
THROUGH many an age the groves shall 
rise, 
Which spring from seeds thy hand has 
sown ; : ' 
How long their date from fostering skies, 
How short alas! thy own ! 
Whea they shall still note every storm, 
dod summer suns and vernal dew, 
Notree shall shade thy nmvuld’ring form, 
Nowe but the charch-yard yew. 
Lancashire, 


INSCRIPTION, 


By the late M:. Day, Author of Sandford 
and Merton, 


WHEN faithless Senates venally betray, 
Whea each degenerate noble ts a slave, 
Whea Britain falls au unresisting prey, 
What part befits the generous and the 
brave ? 


la vain the task to rouse my country’s fre, 
Andimp ence more the sturk’s dejected 
wags, 
Tosolitude, indignant, 1 retire, 
Aud leave the world to parasites and 
kings. 
Not like the deer when, wearied in the 
race, 
Each leaf astonishes, each breeze ap- 
pals; 
Bet like the lion, when be turas the chase, 
Back sy the hunter, and tke valiant 
alls, 
Then let untam’d oppression rage aloof, 
dud rule o'er men who ask nutto be 
_ treed, 
Toltberty 1 vow this humble roof, 
And be that violates iis shade shail bleed. 
ON TOBACCO. 
ALEIGH, whose fate both arts and 
arns deplore, 
First brought this social herb to Britain’s 
shore ; 
The plant he luvd and honour’d soon be- 
came, 
A charer in the hero’s fate and fame, 
BELFAST MAG. No. XXVUL, 


Both underwent one kingly counterblast, 
And both in spite of envy long shell last, 
His fame, to Britons sacred as their own, 
His plant a jewel in Britannia’s crowa, 
But if dead kings, or grief of anguish 
bear, 
For unjust acts of power committed here, 
‘The monarch, in bis grave, must blush to 
see 


~ Raceionu, thus, crown Ais whole pos- 
terity. 
mm 
CHANSON, 


AIMEZ les yeux noirs si ta veux 
Et leur vivacite piquante (bis) 
Je ne chosis que Jes bleux 
Et leur langueur interessante (bis) 
Les yeux noirts sont jolis yeux 
Mais le plus ci sont les bleux, 


Les veux noirs disent fiermeut, 
“@Gue J’aime ou nen, Je veux qu’ on 
m’aime’, ha 
Les yeux bleux, disent,tendrement, 
’Aimez moj J’aimerai de meme 
Les yeux noirs sont de jolis yeux, 
Jeui cheris plus que les bieux. 


Peutetre que des envieux, 

Vous diront que je suis volage; 

Qu’ avant chanter des yeux bleux, 

Les yeux noirs avoient mon hommage ; 
Ne craignes rien J’ai va vos yeux, 

Je ne cheris plus que les bleux. 


Pour jamais craindre aun changement, 

La nature vous fit trop belle, 

Qui vous voit, de vient incon stant ; 

Qui vous aime, devient fidelle ; 

Les yeux noits sont des jolis yeux ; 

Mais je n’ aime plus que les bleux. 

Hasty Transtation of the above, 

YF who like black eyes, pursue, 
And _ their piercing rays recite, 

] take more interest in the blue, 

That shed a soft and liquid light, 
Black eyes ave pretty blots ’tis true, 
But my heart feels the modest blue, 
Black eyes say, with high diedain, 

** Love, yet never hope to move,” 
Blue eyes whisper pleasing pain, 

** Belov’d, we promise mutual love,’’ 
Black eyes are bright, ’tis very true ; 
Ah ! Ao v Pew itching are the bine; 
And now, perhaps, the jealous few, 

Will tell you, ’tis my fancy’s flight ; 
And long before [ rav’d of bine, 

That black eyes were my dear delight—- 
‘Twas so—but since | gaz'’d on you, 
Thro’ life, | love no eyes but blue, 
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Ah how from you could fancy range ? 
From you still charaung, still the same, 

W ho sees you once, that once mey change, 
Then rests ; wor feels another fauc— 

Black eyes are beautiful, ‘tis true 5 

Give me the fovely, loving bie. F. 


FROM CEKVANTES. 


Mother ! with watchfuleye you strive, 
Mv freedom to restrain, 

But know, unless I guard myself, 
Tour cuard will be but vain. 

It has been said, and reason’s voice 
Confirms the ancient lay, 

Still will confinement’s rigid hand, 
Enuflame the wish to siray. 

Love once oppress’d will soon increase, 
And strength superior gain ; 

*f were better far, believe my voice, 
To give my will the rein, 

For i [do not guard myself, 
lour guard will be but vain, 


For ber who wi'l not guard herself, 
No other guard you'll Gnd 
Cunning and tear will weak be found 
To chain the active mind. 
Though Death himself should bar the way, 
His menace [Pd disdain, 
Then, lear, that till Ll guard myself, 
Your guard will still be vain. 


The raptur’d heart which once has felt, 
A sense of love's delight ; » Ae 
Pies, like the moth’s impetuous wing, 
To find the taper’s light: 

A thousand guards, a thousand cares, 
Will ne’er the will restrain, 

For if I do not guard myselt, 
Allother evards are vain. 


Such is the all controuling force, 
Of love’s resistiess storm, 

It ives to beauty’s fairest shape, 
The dive Chimera’s form. 

To wax the melting breast it turns, 
Flame o'er the cheek is spread ; 

With hand of wool, she opes the door, 
On felt, the footsteps tread. 

Then try no more with fruitless care 
My wishes to restrain ; 

Bor if 1 do not quad myself, 
Your guard will be but vain, 


Ee 


Lf VER A SOIL. 


LE vera mrilest, ames yeux, 
L’etre dont le sort vout le mieux, 
Li travaiile dans ‘a jenuesce 

I} dort dans la maturite ; 
li meurt, enfin, dans la wellesse ; 


Au comble de ta volupté. 


Notre sort est bien different, 
It va toujeurs en empirant ; 
Queiques ptaisirs, dans la jeunesse ; 


Poetry. 
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Des soins, dans la maturité ; 
Tous les malheurs dans la Viellesse, 
Puis ia peur de I’ Etermite. 
A Transiation Lequested, 
————_— 
I drain the cup of woe each night, 
To the last drop in vai 4 
For when Aurora spreads ber light, 
] tind it full again. 
aE" 
CHANSON DE MARIE STEWART BEENE py. 
COSSE, BN PARTANT DE CALAIS POUR tos. 
DRES. 


ADIEU ! Plaisant Pais de France, 
O ma Patrie, la plus cherie ! 

Qui a nourrit ma jeune enflance, 
Adieu France, adieu mes beaux jours! 
La ret que dejornt nos amours, 

N’a cy de mor que la moitie, 

Une part te reste, elle est tienne ; 

Je ia fie a ton amitie, 

Pour que /’autre 1} te sonvienne. 


~~ — 


Transiation, 


AbIeu, fair France, farewell to thee, 
In neardegrec, more dear to me, 
Than place of my nativity ! 


© Nurse! that hush’d my infant fears, 
I bathe thy bosom, with my tears, 
Aud bid farewell to bappy years! 


Adieu, adieu, this vessel’s roll, 

Divides the body from the soul, 

France keep the half,. weil worth th 
whole. 


Ave what shall then remain with me? 
Nothing unless the memory 
Of what I lust, fair France, in thee, 


of beticr Lransiation, 


An pleasant land of France, farewell, 
M y country dear, 
W here many a year, 
Of ear!y youth, | lov'd to dwell, 
Farewell, forever, happy days! 
The ship whieh parts our loves, contep 
But halt of me, one hait behind, 
I leave with thee, dear France, toprt 
A token of our endless love, 
Aud bring the other to my mind, 


LA NUIT. 
O nu IT, quetu me sembiez belle 
Lorsqne, sous tes voiles epais 
J'allars jurer d’etre a jamais 
Pius anwureux, et plus fidelle ! 


Combien je redoutais le jom, 
Quand celle que mon ame adore, 
Me permittait jusqu’ a Vaurore, 
De lui parler de non amour. 


Moins timide alors, moins severe, 
Elle osait dire, sans rodger, 

CE qu’ a peme etle osait sentir 
Des qu'elle voyait la jumiere. 








yy, 
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Trnslation Attempted. 


O NIGAT, thy eneuiies declare 
Thee dark, to me supremely tair, 
While trath desires tu be more true, 
Aud fove Vows double love to you. 


How do I dread the morning’s eyes, 
When beneath aight’s dear disguise, 
Love throws aside all other screen, 
Aad favours felt need not be seen ! 


Then fearful, less, then less severe, 
Each soft persuasion Wins the ear: 

But -hould Aurora’s blushes break, 

4 kindred biasb itlumes her check, 
Love now may sigh, tere vain do speak. 





MR, Nv.CKER. 
AGIOTEUR adroit, Ministre sans 
moyen, 
De rien i! fit de Por,et @un Empire rien. 
Mr. Pitt. 
The fame of England’s glory, thro’ him was*chang’d 


to vapour ; ? 
He found i: full of gold, and he left it full—of paper. 


*From ayoung man of Philadeiphia, to ‘the 
Principal of the Society called Dunkers,+ 
in consequence of a visit he had paid him, 
and the conversation which had passed be- 
tween them at that lime. 


THE eteraal God from his exalted 
throne 

Surveys at once earth, heaven, and worlds 
unknown, 

All things that are betore his piercing eye, 

Like the plaim tracings of a picture lie : 

Uuattered thoughts, deep in the heart 


concealed, 
In strong expressions stand to him re- 
veal’d, 
Sees Ss as = 








* On neg over some ‘manuscripts given me 
by a departed relative, among other (to me) va- 
lwable productions, I found the above poetic piece. 
| am not sure whether it ever appeared in print, 
bat am inclined to think the contrary. If the 
and mild spirit of christian charity which 
in every line, was more generally in- 
culcated and attended to—all the petty and acri- 
monious distinctions, which at present exist a- 
mong professing christians would be done away, 
cach t then use that form of worship most 
consonant to his ideas, without running the 
Tek on that account of being branded with 
the odious epithets of Orange man, or Unit- 
ei men, terms which only tend to alienate 
the affections of those who ought to live in ami- 
¥ with each other——we would not then hear 
4 corps of Yeomanry laying down their arms 
and refusing to obey their captain, because six 
individuals of it ( though otherwise unexception- 
ale characters) thouylit it right to say their 
ima different form from the rest. 

will trishmen he awakened to their true 
sts !—or politicians and patriots made sensible, 
that in unanimity consist the strength, safety and 
of 4 nation.——If through the medium of 
[om setaable lication, even one proselyte should 
to liverality of sentiment, it will impart 

a pleasing reflection to your well a aad 
4 MANUS. 
t AYeligious sect of people whose princigtes aud 
Hs gaa very singular, they reside at ata, 
pis, Valage aoout a day’s journey from Philadei- 
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Thousands and twice ten thousands every 
da y 

To him, or feign’d, or real homage pay, 

Like clouds of incense rolling the skies 

In various forms their supplications rise ; 

Theic various forms to him wo access gain 

Without the beart’s true incense, a!l ave 


vain; 
The suppliant’s secret. motives there ap- 
pear 
The genuine source of every offered 
prayer, 


Some place religion on a throne superb, 
And deck with jewels hee resplendent 
garb ; 
Painting and sculpture all their powers 
display, 
Aad lofty tapers shed a lambent ray, 
High ou the full toned orgun’s swelling 
sound 
The pleasing anthem floats serenely round, 
Harmonic strains their thrilling powers 
combine 
And lift the soul to extacy divine, 
Jn Epnrata’s deep gloom, you fix your seat, 
And seek religion in the dark retreat, 
Ja sable weeds you dress the heaven-born 
maid, 
And place her pensive in the lonely 
, shade; 
Recluse, unsvcial, you, your hours em- 
ploy, | 
Aud feartul, banish every harmless joy, 
Each way admire and use their favourite 
form, 
If Heaven’s own flame their glowing oo- 
sols Warm, 
If love divine of God aud man be there, 
The deep-feilt want that forms the ardent 
prayer, 
The grateful sense of 
given 
The boon unsought, unmerited of Heaven; 
Tis true devotion, and the Lord of love 
Such prayers and praises kindly will ap- 
prove, 
Whether from go.deu altars they arise, 
Aud rapt in souud, aud incense reach the 


Llessiugs freely 


skies, 
Or from your Epbrata so ineek, so low, 
in suft and silent aspirations flow, 


Oh! letthe Christian Lless that glurious day 
Wien useless torms shall all be done a- 
way, 
Whew we io spirit and in truth alone 
Shall bend O, God! betore thy awful 
throne, 
and tbéu our purer worship shall ap prove, 
By sweet returns of everlasting love. 
4" ODE 5 
By the late Miss Ryves, 
WHAT constitutes a man ? 
Notiigh rate’d tithes nor possessions wide, 
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Rich fields, with corn o’er fan, 
Not servile adorstion paid to pride ; 
Nut stars, by flattery gain’d, 
Not gilded coronets, and blazon’d arms; 
Not souls by meanness stain’d, 
W tose low brow’'d basevess, honeer never 
warms. 
No——F reedom, ever bold, 
With power of happiness alone endued ; 
Not lifeless, dul, and cold 
As the vile Sycophant’s disgustful brood, 
Bold Freedom—-— zift diviue— 
By Heaven bestowed on th’ independent 
soul, 
Which Tyrants cant confine 
Within the fetters of unjust controul. 
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Publications. Nor, it 
This.constitutes a man ! read 
And virtoous deeds, by Virtues dic tare (baa 
taught, 
Which fearless dares tuscan eo 
With nicest scrutiny, each latent thongh work 
Struck by her sacred nod, 
The fiend servelity, unheeded shrinks, have 
And hard constrain?’s keen rod 
Ip her great presence, unregarded sik wd 
Thus by wive Heaven's decree to tb 
Tis noble Freedom, join'’d with. virtey ceptit 
charins, come 
That form, what man should be, di # 
Brave man! who shrivks alone at guilty disqu 
alarms, thou; 
Poetical Register for WOSyp. 15. te 
prest 
NE ore 
Scot! 
your 
time 
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On National Government by George En- 
sor esg. Author of ** the Independent 
Man, and Principles of Morality,” 
2 vols. 8v0. p.p. 456 and 487. Price 
one Guinea, London, Printed by J. 
Johnson & Co. for the Benefit of the 
literary fund, 

( UR countryman, the author of 

these volumes, is kuown ip the 
hterary worki a3 author of “the 

Principles of morality” published in 

180}, and of “the Independent Man,” 

published in 18006. They with the 

present work, and some volumes which 
ure yet to follow, forma general pian 
for man i bis individual and social 
capacity, and having in his former 
publication discussed the first part of 
his subject, he now proceed: to pub- 
lish a scheme for national government. 
In this country he is known not merely 
as the solitary recluse ia his closet,for he 
has judiciously added practice to theo- 
ry, and is noted in the peighbourhvod 
of his residence at Ardress in the 
county of Armagh, as possessing much: 

actual benevolence, and forming a 

Virtuous exception tomany of his own 

rank in lite, acting very differently 

from the fox hunting and pai ty follow. 
ing squires of lreiand, who, like their 
prototype Nimrod, follow the double 
occupation of being mighty bunters, 
and whose “prey is man.” In 1806 be 
served the office of high sberif for 
tue connty of Armagh, and is gene~ 
rally an active member ofthe grand jury 
of that couuty, ia which laiter capacity 


he has not been unmindful of the interests 
of this country as may appear by the 
resolutions published by that body onthe 
subject of oppressive exactions i lery- 
mg ty thes on some parts of that coualy. 
Che present work is the result d 
much reflection, and certainly d 
much reading. He exemplihes the 
maxim of con, . “that feading 
makes a foll man.” Indeed his quote 
tions are so abundant, and he draw 
his authorities so copiousty from books, 
that there is some danger of his te 
lying too much on precedents already 
forined, instead of drawing from i 
original resources of bis own mied, 
aud thet whut has been written, iss 
fered to have more weight, than wt 
ought to be done. Weare apt 
lue our knowledge, in proportion ® 
it has cost us, and those who hat 
passed laborious days, and  toilgome 
nights in gieaning through the library, 
may be in danger of attaching more 
weight to precedents, than is const 
ent with their intrinsic value. 
These is however wuch 
and great depth of research in i 
periormance. We can warmly recom 
mend it to our’ readers, and have@ 
ly to regret that from the apathy? 
mawhishoess of the present times, 
fear it ‘will be too litle popular, # 
bat seldom read. It is a 
of bad times, when works of gendl 
mi'tiLare neglected, because 
tain matter too strong for the @ 
live organs of the many, whoif @ 
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at all can bear nothing stronger 
than the politics of the day drevsed 
by venal writers, to sult a dis- 
a palaie, or the whipt cream of 
works of fancy. They dislike to 
bwe their dreams of — security 
d@arbed by unpleasant truths, 
wd become dupes of deception, and 
to that worst species of it, self de- 
ion, and lest truth should unwel- 
comely intrude, they abstain from 
di writings, which promise serious 
diquisitions. To such readers al- 
so many momentous events of 
the hignést interest to us mark the 
at crisis, tales of other times, 
we delicious reading, and Walter 
Scott stands distinguished as the fa- 
vourite high priest of this sect of sen- 
timentalists, and worshippers of apathy. 
From the preliminary discourse, 
we give the following quotations, to 
mark the spirit of the writer, and 
alord aspecimen of the work. 
“There are some in this country 
who consider the English constitution 
not only as the most perfect form of 
government that bas ever existed, but 
profess that it is as honest in its ad- 
ministration as any government can 
be, which has mortals for itg minis- 
ter. These men, so far from ad- 
mitting a hint or expression against 
its principles, are absolute and declur- 
ed evemies to any attempt for its 
wnendinest. [have myself heard a 
member of the bouse of Lords, who 
re vast dominions in England, 
relandand Scotiand on a motion for ge- 
teral reform, with impatience and 
wonder ask, ‘* What uo the people 
want?” In the same tone a tariner 
tal in France, who had probably 
ared a province, and whose ra- 
preity had hastened the late revo- 
tition, exclanmned, “What need of 
relonmation? ‘Lo such nsen | can make 
ho reply ; they neither read nor think, 
surely they must be incapable of 
both reading and thinking, who averr. 
ed, that France wanted no reforma- 
Motly 4 well asthey who pronounee, 
Pease in their estimate the con- 
station of the British empire is in- 
Ne of being meliorated either in 
prmcipie or practice, that the people 
ot Engjana are capricious and visiou- 
Gl? wish that their laws, re- 


d im- 
sored.” and government were tn 
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“Time,” says Bacon, ‘is the great- 
est innovator, and if time of course al- 
ter things to the worse, aud wisdom 
and counsel may not alter them to the 
better, what must be the end ?” 

** Thus political affairs rapidly ad- 
vance to such a desperate extreme, 
that the government of France stood 
like a vast pile distracted and over- 
hanging its foundations, so momentous 
yet calamitous, that wo wise ovan, 
however benevolent, durst approach it 
with assistance, lest he should be bu- 
rted in itsruins. It fell, whether abso- 
lutely by its own decay, or whether 
its fall were hastened by the feebie 
atLempts that were employed to sus- 
fay its fate; it fell, overwhelmiug 

ings, nobles, hierarchy, fanatics, and 
philosophers, the enemies of treedom 
and the friends of liberty, with uni- 
versal perdition, a dreadful example 


of the effects of retormation de- 
layed till reformation became  inef- 
jectual.”’ 


‘‘Lhave shown that many nations 
posressing similar constitutions, were 
once not less but more freethan Britain. 
f necd not intorm the reader, that 
they are now enslaved: and why 
have they fallen, while England sith 
confronts ‘her danger? ‘They did not 
retorm their vices, Hl they were in 
extricably involved with the texture 
of the state ; and must not the same 
consequences overtake the British 
people, it the jeyisiuture persist in re- 
tarding the day of retormation? tor, 
beside many yreat corruptions, that 
regarding the representation of the peo- 
ple in pachament is so mortal in ity 
elfects, that, if not corrected prompt- 
ly, the Constitution must not only in 
ettect, but without pretence or sub- 
terfuge, sink into a mere monarelyy.”” 

“Ketorm, or you perish suicides ! the 
victims of your own crimes. En.- 
land, though not erect, is not prostrate ; 
aud while Sweden, Denmark, the 
states of Germany and Italy, Spat 
and France, are enthralled, she has 
proger ‘oi herself from subjection, by the 
sutcéssive and magnatimous endea- 
vours of her people to withstand the 
tyranny of kings and miuisters, aud 
by their wsuperable tortitude jn forcing _ 
these to retfact their eucroachments., 
‘What had England been without Mug. 
ng Chara d thousand times contirmes * 
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What without the petition of Rights in 
Charles the First’s reign ? What without 
the bravery of Hamden, who thoush a 
single citizen, resisted the Fapaciuus 
prerogative of the crown? What with- 
out the. bill of rights, We habeas cor- 
pus, the condemnation cf general 
warrants? She woul have been as 
Spuin, as Sweden, as Norway :—uay 
xrhaps she had been a province to 
Venace the slive of an enslaved 
people.” % 

hie shows that the people. are ge 
nerally more averse from innovation 
than prone to accelerate it. 

* So entirely are men the creatures 
of habit, that they are often fond of 
theic misfortunes, and dote on them 
in proportion to their antiquiy. Length 
ei Lime in their apprehensions alters tue 
puture of things. What has been long 
established they esteem weil esta 
blished; as if a vice of long continu- 
aice were not error in is old age. 
It is therefore false that men are dis- 
posed to innovation; por bs it less so, 
that a desire of alteration would be 
most fatal to the interests of society ; 
on the contrary it would be much 
nivte fortunate for mankind, if they 
were more disposed to amend their 
situation by experiments, Great things 
might be expected trom this aspiring 
temper, if indeed such a demper it. 
seif do not manifest a Considerable 
proficiency in virtue.” 

‘* fo impute an innovating spirit to 
mankind ti law or government, ts 
contradicted by the universal evidence 
ot history: and | bave quyted in- 
siances of men and nations, who have 
preterred inveterate bondoge to iuno- 
vated liberty, when the latter had been 
honesily proposed to them for tier 
acceptance. Consider this point in 
every view, compare the everiasting 
duration of tyranoies, and the occa- 
sional insurrections of the oppressed. 
liow many watious have been imnper- 
ceptibly the victims of de-potisin. 
If ever the people rose, it was merely 
to punish some great criminals: woich 
being effected, tuey relapsed mito their 
tormer «pathy. sea of those wie 
carried their notions beyond this sum- 
iuaty vengeance to a renovation of 
the state, what bave they eilected : 
Look to the British revolution in 1688, 
& cuuuterpart ua politics for the ie- 
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formation in religion, 


Look a tm 





lury alter to the conduct ¢ «ere 
French: their cevolution, tha ap heow' 
which bad been brought fonk yo BE wet 
such unexampled agonies, they i ine 
stroyed aimost at tts birth, Not ety vad | 
tue Knglish at the restoration vq Ie om 
more zeal hailed Charles, the rae U 
offspring of a despicable sire, thag i ® @ 
Frencli returned to monarchy, fj erves 
they would have, for a king a ere 
had. The crown was offered to ft; 
avd his virtue rejected it. The seque cons 
is told in the holy a d ve 8 
the bramble, which acted a ans 
king ioving shrubs,” tas and J 

in the body of he work, om ie | 
author proceeds to treat of the aie 
tereut kinds of governinent existing ( RY 
Mopare hy, aristocracy, democracy, a all 
vi a mixed sort, and points a baal 
the defects of each. in this tee, Ye” 
the British constitution does net & lation 
cape censure. He tah=s a view die 
coustitutions ancient and inoders , att 
Sparia, Atbens, China, H indostan, an had 
the governments of Europe,are law. 
in to undergo a comprehensive @ - 
ainination, itis shown by what mem, yi 
tie jatter gradually lost theit tbe i 
lies, through the gradual encroachmens wstit 
of power, and the danger to wit _ 
our countries are exposed, from tk ie 
progressive operations of Urese caus . 
He deiends the people against tk - 
charge of cruelty, and admits i pe 
accusation of their inconstancy it t | 
fullowing quotations, which are exhibits ree 
to our readers, 

‘‘it is said, that democracies # po 
lawless mthe execution of their pr ad 
How is this even applicable to & 
very mob? ‘The insurrection io 9 


has more than once been quoted # 
show the extravagance of the people 
it has also been intimated, that & 
Opinions professed by the insurgem 
showed the danger of inst y the 
people in the rudiments of tearm 
the barons of those das 
the king that no villeys should 
permitted to send his son eo 
It is true that at this time @ 8 
of light cast a faiht and fabe™ 
nation on the minds of mali 
but the misfortune of this and 4 
inany preceding and suabseque 


riod, was, that the lower ion 9 


va.ced wa kuowledge, while 
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e or stationary, not 
alas or not heeding what Lecame 
uaa. gad what was suitable to others. 

fhe improvements of the people 
sad however Do influence ov tats 
commotion. in 1377, four years be- 
cee this famous insurrection, a law 
es enacted, on which Barrington ob- 
gees, * nothiig could be sore op- 
ve than this law la every part 

J ity and we find by ditferent re- 
cons ia Rymer, that this oppression 
eas in reality Wie occasion ot the ta- 
mous insurrection under Wat ‘Lyler, 
and Jack Straw.” Neither was this 
we immediate cause of the lsurrec- 
won. It was only aiding and prepaia- 
tory to the event. A grievous tax 
ad beta imposed, it was exacted 
wth rigour, and insult was added 
to violence. Among many other vio- 
lutions of all that was respectable and 
just, a tax gatherer attempted to ex- 
hibit an indecent proof, that a feinale 
had reached the age taxable by the 
law, Ove hundred thousand people 
mse in arms in Consequence oF this 
brutality. What was the conduct of 
this oppressed, insylted, and irre- 
sible multitude, who could have 
intantly swept away al] their ex- 
taordinary and subordinate tyrants? 
Having committed a smail though 
vajist reprisal, on the obvious authors 
of theie dishonour and = misery, with 
absolute power in their hands, they 
demanded pardon, abolition of slavery, 
ieedom ot commerce in market towns 
without toll or imposts, a fixed rent 
lor land, instead of the pernicious 
ad variable services due vy villen- 
age. Being promised these requests, 
the teasonabieness of which, tune hag 
conirined, they separaied in peace. 
byt mark the consequence, mark 
wd compare the conduct of tue 
» Of the populace, with that of 

te monarch and the aristucracy ; all 
de promises made by these to the 
people were retracted, and the act 
# indemnity revoked. Nay, the filth 
a Richard the second recites, that 
many of the rioters had been exe- 
cuted without due process or trial; 
@ which account tue king grants a 
general pardon to be pleaueu against 
MY Provecuti@hs, that may be com- 
menced ; = Wifich seems to bea law,” 
‘Barrington “of as alarming a 
W'the liberty of the subject, 
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as can be found in the whole code 
of statutes. Such ave your kings, 
and barons, and such your deiuued 
oppressed people. It is said that the 
people are inconstait, They are so: 
and most incyusiant in prosecuung 
their rights, while monarchies and 
aristocracies pursue their sellish in- 
terests wilh pertinacious wicheuness, 
hey are most inconstant ; for having 
resolved atter great and fiequent 
provocations to have their grievances 
redressed, nothing is more common 
than to find them, by evasive arts, 
by soothing words, or even by some- 
thing jess unpousiog than either, in- 
duced to relinguisa their duty and 
their designs. ihe Piebeians ot Roine 
harrassed on every side by the Pa- 
tiicians, abandoned the cy; but a 
tale of the Belly and the Membere 
trom Menenius assuages their rage, 
and they return to tue city. ‘lhe 
people are so ijnconstant, tuat their 
unsuspecting carelessness sometimes 
betrays them into ludicrous situations, 
1 shail quote an instance to tiis ef. 
fect from the conduct of a people, 
very jocular, but so singularly 
oppressed, that their pleasaniry 
is. most remarkable. A _ report 
was circulated in Dublin during a 
Duke of Bedford’s adminisirauon, 
that a union between England and 
Ireland, 2 measure ever deprecated 
by the people, was to be proposed 
to pariiament, ‘Lube populace assem- 
bled in College Green, tureatened and 
insulted some members of parliameut, 
and imposed oaths on olners; then 
broke into the house of commons, 
placed an old woman in the speaker’s 
coair, and began to debate on the 
propriety of introducing pipes and 
tobacco. Such is the inconstancy of 
the people.” 

the tollowing remarks on the dis- 
inclination to a serious inyestigation 
of politics, and their great importance 
compared with other pursuits, are de- 
yee “A fattention, 

‘‘Rvery art and profession has its 
teachers, and it» institutions, except 
political philosophy ; and how many 
thousand buoks are written on topics 
comparatively and absolutely frivolous 
for one written On this predisposing 
science. ‘this modern apathy  to- 
ward political philosophy is ominous, 
is jamentabie. How mortified must 
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respect, when the Bitttsh are dead 
tu its voice! Indeed to be more re- 
niiss thai the British, ts seareely pos- 
sible. For political philosophy, and 
authors, and readers apart, the legts- 
jaiure enacts the must momentous 
statutes with the utudst unconcerna, 
‘L his apatoy is discouraging to authors ; 
they rust feel dissatished from the 
refleciion, that they probably write 
for tew reuders, Yet an individual 
nray oecusioaaliy arise, who will es- 
teem this genera! insensibility to such 
paramount considerations a motive 
to bis enterprize. lie will consider, 
tial the greater difficulty there is to 
excite an interest tor the reformation 
of jaws and states, the greater will 
be his glory, if be effect his purpose ; 
and at will be his satisfaction, 
should he contribute but remotely to 
the event.” 

At page 207 of the Ist vol. he 
enters into a defence of Ireland a- 
gainst the mmrepresentation of a long 
array of writers; and among others, 
Malthus, for his rematks’on te potatoe 
system of population, receives some 
just correction. But the quotation, we 
regret, is too long for our pages. 
‘The author throughout the eatire work, 
is the enlightened and liberal advo- 
cate of Catholic emancipation, and 
3 strenuous opposer of the union 

On the quaiitications of represen. 
tatives, he makes the following ju- 
dicious observations on wealth 

“But why should riches qualify a 
Jegislator? Riches are proofs of opu- 
lence and nothing more. The richest 
man may be the most stupid, and 
the mést corrupt person in the com- 
munity. Riches are inherited, granted 
by caprice, accidentally obtained, or 
they may be the fruits of exteruon and 
freud. When money authorises in- 
dividuals to attain the highest political 
consequence, it is a greater disgrace 
to be peor than fo be wicked, 
‘Then the aspiring say, with Milwood 
the courtezan, “* My soul disdained 
dependence and contempt. Riches, 
no matter by what meaps obtamned, 
} saw secured the worst of men from 
both. | found it therefore necessary 
to be rich, and to this end | sum. 
moned all my arts. You cail them 
wicked, be it $0,” &c. To make 
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be the sensations of Europe in this wealth a criterion of merit, Of ane 


dtspensible preparation for’ ciyij wy 
political consequence, is Perverse ani 
unpopular.” 

After showing the defects of 
estabiishinents, our author 
to develope his own plan of goven, 
nent, which toaninte an | 
administeation, a senate and housed 
representatives, all chosen ip ‘such 
a manner as to depend on the choke 
of tuese people ; but the mode of ele. 
tion guarded by such precautions » 

a 


tend to insure from the 


popular ferment, or popular 
tion. Opimons will dite pry 
ity and practicability of some 
ot the plans, if they were to be carne 
into effect; but they are fair ob} 
of discussion in a tree country, The 
author expresses himself with mud 
calmness and moderation, and 
gests many practical hints, which may 
prove of the ‘highest importance ia 
the interesting science of legislati 
Like Plato in his Republe, Se 
‘thomas More in his U ia, and 
Hairiwgton iv his cones Me gives 
many @ delightful vision, and does 
not fail to impress his readers with 
the most favourable opinions of his 
exalted morality, and real benevolence 
of heart. But reform is out of fashion, 
and we see at present no prospect 
of any voice in its favour being ia 
tie smallest degree attended to, 
After a full detail of his sentiments 
on the subject of government, the 
author proceeds to give his opie 
on religion, and religious 
ments. His creed is simple, but #f 
it is not. as long as some others, ts 
not defective in the points exe 
to a strict and comprehensive 
He fearlessly, yet not ' 
avows his objections to popular bes 
lief. To establishments in the 
of religion, to the unnatural 
between church and state; and 
system of tithes, he is a deci 
vacLiunted opponent. His“ opi 
may shock the timid; but he cat 
more easily answered by the comm 
weapon of abuse with which 
ed yer are oo rere 
and as ifof right vil 
sound aukenl He unfolds bij. 
pimons on the subject of pu 
struction. Different readers 
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on this -point.. 
of a melancholy man- 

spending the remaining part 
<s Srioical day of rest, aud 
derthe season of public instruction 
in the moreing. - He recommends 
yhletic exercises to the working classes. 
i may be allowed to remark, 
vplent exercises are not always best 
cilgdlated for those who have laboured 
lard through the week; lo them rest 
al is the best relaxation, andl 
might. be made bighly conducive to 
the improvement of mind, by a spit. 
able course of reading, gradually ris 
ing. as to be adapted to their 
opening and unfoliing Capacities : 
whilesach, whose sedentary employ- 


igiereat 
He disapproves 


ment might render more exercne of: 


bedy necessary, would find? rdtucnal 
wpusement in a social walk into the 
country, and in which their families 
might partake to the enlargement, and 
wider spread of the domestic. affections, 
The ‘uninformed classes of society are 
pecaliarly liable to 
lestre, and there 1s much cause to 


far that public assemblages for ex~-- 


ese would speedily produce <run- 


kenness, dissipation and those» evils,” 


woich are exemplified in the Sunday 
hurling matches of the south of Jre- 
land, It would be of essential ad- 
vantage tv infuse more of mind into 
the amusements of every rank. 
Our author . finishes his present 
labour with the following remarks. 
“tL now conclude the. tirst part. of 
my plan for the governmenotof nations, 
Ve temper, which this. work ~ will 
txele towards me, 1 anticipate; nor 
do L expect, that I shall be tavour- 
Hly head. | make this observation, 
not for the purpose of bewailing any 
fate, or of moving the reader’s com- 
passion for a suffering martyr, 1 say 
merely to evince, that | am wot 
rant of the disposition of the times, 
amd of the state of society. ‘J an 
mall be slandered ani misinterprevedy 
why should | doubt? when I prefer 
“ale, in which the executive power 
not be master, but minister ; 
af when L think that. a comion- 
wealth may be framed without any 
r assistance, more conduciye 
™ S°vernment than any nron- 
achy, by any management that ever 
y Of that can exist, is capable 
PELPAST MAG. NO. XXVIII. 
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of effecting; I have imagined things 
even still more offensive: [ bave 
proved, that it would be wise, to 
divert the religious belief of mankind 
from fables to tacts, and from. frights 
to philosophy. in five | heve taken 
arms against a host of errors, and a- 
gainst the chief, Superstition,—that , 
enormous mouster whose head reaches, 
to Heaven, while her feet rests on 
the abyss,” 

We tear he forms a just  expec- , 
tation of the verdict and decision of the 
the community at present, He wiil, 
either be passed unnoticed with scorn 
and indifference, or be harshly cou-, 
demned as the setter forth of strange 
doctrine, Like those who in every, 
age, have advanced before their con- 
temporaries, and have facilitated the 
way 10 improvement in succeeding, 
geverauions, he must be content 
with the approbation of bi; own mind, , 
and with a dignified ‘appeal io poster-, 
ity, who frequently in tne march of 
mind tacitly adopt those opinions 
decreed as eriors by the preceding 
generation, and not unfrequeutly ap- 
propriate as their own discoveries, 
the hints of their forerunners in Abe 
work of reform, .Lhey who are, wil- 
ling to think, and are not completely 
frightened by the bugbear of preju- 
dice will find much food in. these 
volumes. ‘Lhey will find many ma- 
terials plentifuily arranged to serve 
as incentives to thinking. If they 
cannot acquiesce in all pols they may 
be stumulated to. that heaithful _ex- 
ercise of mind, which promotes the 
vigour of the mental faculties Rust 
is generally atiendaut on disuse, and 
is very prevaleat im this day, when se 
many iudoleniiy repose on authority 
without .exuimimation. h. 

a 
Poems, aud Sougs on difirent subjects; 
by Andrew M'Kenrie. Belfast print- 
/ ed by Alexander Mackay, 1810, 180 
“ p.pe 12mo, price 3s, Ad. 
/—E have not.changed our o- 
pinion, that poetry being a 
delicacy, not a necessary of Fie, 
should. be very good, or  jwriters, 
should be coment to write if plain 
prose. Yet tiis rule requires a jai 
tude of construction, and before judg- 
ing by the strict canous of critiisin 
i is proper to examine how far what 
Ah 
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is offered to the public may not af- 
ford very allowable gratification to a 
numerous class of readers. ‘They 
who canuot reach to the luxury of 
pine apples, or probably wouly not 
relish them, if they met with them 
for the first time, have a good rigit 
to please thenielves with such articles 
of their native country as are within 
their reach, and to such a good ap- 
ple is a pleasing enjoyment. All 
classes of readers should be gratified. 
Qn looking over the list of subscribers, 
it at first ocourred 
was needlessly swelled ‘by inverting 
the long and respectable list; but 
this very list soon furnished some 
subjects for reflection, and afforded 
an ample plea tor the publication of 
this litle volume. Among the sub- 
scribers may be found many in the 
middie classes of lite, farmers and 
others, and it was pleasing to observe 
that a taste for reading was spreading 
in this rank, and a hope was cherish- 
ed that like our neighbours the Scotch 
peasantry, our people were attending 
to the cultivation of a literary taste 
saited to their cirtumstances, Spch 
a mode of employing leisure would 
tend to Ure improvemeut of manners, 
andl the amelioration of the heart. 
tow preferable is the mode of em- 
ploying time that can be spared from 
the nore pressing wuvocations of lite, 
both by writers and readers, in this 
manner, and in exertions to improve 
in iméhectual acquitements, than io 
the noisy brawls of the ale-boypse, 
ot in an exposure to the risques 
which attend the nightly dances on 
the homely barn floor, a trequent 
source, we fear, of corruption of man- 
ners. Actuated by these considerations 
it is truly pleasing to us to sve this 
volume written in a simple and in- 
structive maimer, and so respectably 
encouraged by a vumerous fit of 
subscribers in that class, whose at- 
tention we are glad to see turned to 
tne acquisition of knowledge. 
The wothorinculeates good morals, 
there is nothing harsh in his simple 
9 rains. bie scmetunes tigesto a Consider- 
ave degice of neatness, particularly in 
« Phe broken heart,” * Ri fleetions on a 
brovk,” and “he ode to sleep,” as 
well as w® soure ovher parts of the 
7eune. bhe Swural’ is 2 teclong 


Review of New Publications. 


that the book - 





[Noy; 


warning against the inha man condo 
still too common in some 


plundering wrecked ships, Bj, 
au elegy,” pathetically reletesthe dey) 
of a young woman iost in Lhe sao, 
on her return towards home, 

We are less satisfied with’ « 
Pewsaut’s return.” Jt is ev * 
iinitation of Gray’s elegy, and gy. 
tations are seldom successful. «Ty 
sunnet to a primrose” is well 
pressed, and as the author alls 
to the primrose as eimblematical 
himsest, we shall select it ay a speci 
men of his powers of song, 


* Sweet, modcst flow’ret, that, beneath 
Unfoid’st thy beauticsin the ey ie ~ 
I meet thy fragrance in the breeze 
In wikis where solitude and silence 
Tho’ gartien flow’rs a richer tint ciuplay, 
They ottdemand the planter’s 
While thou appear’st bencath some 


Mid ‘lingering f 
ta te the rane poses ots tise 
Whem nature tauglit the simple to rake, 
Deemed in oblivion’s darkest shades to 


the 
Toabed thy vedet voriuune ond tds aaa 

To sum up, the fastidious erilie 
will not in these poems fied mug 
to carp at,-while the good nated 
reader will in many places find much 
cause to be. pleased. 

We take our leave of the writer 
who is altogether peisoually unknows 
to us, with feelngs of respzet and 
esteem, and shall ating re 
remarks, which appear applicable @ 
writers of this doth otha knowing 
how far they may apply in bis cae 
At any rate they may oe 1% 
geveral hints. ‘Lhe pursuit eo 
vught only to occupy a subordl 
station ; and the serious busing @ 
life, and the scrupulous and eopstien 


tious regard to our relstive Oa 
being fst in importance, ae 
have the first place m the allotmedt 
of ourtime. Povts should be careful 
to avoid that pedaniry ates 
from superficial knowledge, ands 
taking the little height = i 
ready gained for the summit ohm 
ledge. “Conviyiality 1s often 
poets, by which they are led unaware 
sometimes into the grosuess @ © 
buuch among their companions; ™ 
the danger is by no means 
it those with ubom they 


i 
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aasuciation should be of @ tam ® 


life cousidered as superior 
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Robert Burns, that child 
= nace of error, stands as an 


SE beacon to warn ts against 
danger, Probably there is little danger 


io this country, and in these times 
of being hurt by patronage, but the 
(Caledonian Hunt proved ruinous to 
the morals and — of the Scotch 


jord. Poets should especially learn 


eed 
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dence, for without it, genius only 

-wilders and Jeads astray. They 
also should not be too easily satis- 
fied with their own productions, and 
when much time cannot with pro- 
priety be devoted to literary studies, 
let them rather aim to do a little 
weil, than seek to increase in bulk 
at the expense of correctness. A. 


DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANU: , 
FACTURES, &c. 


Patent of Willaim Everard Baron con 
Doornick ;| for certain improvements 
in the munufucture of Soap, to wash 
with Seu water, and hard water. 

Dated Feb, 1809, 
FIER apreamble, enumerating 

A the various suvstances which have 

lunerto been used for making 

soup (for the greater security of the 
patent) any of which the patentee de- 
clarts may be used-ia his method ; by 
wnitiog them tothe gall of animals, 
and lime in various states of combi- 
nation ; the following particular direc- 
tions are given for making this soap. 
To make soap for the purpose of 

iog with sea water, and hard wa- 
ter, ake about one hundred aud twelve 
pounds of tallow, or a proportionate 
quantity of fat, oil, or other substance 
of which soap is made, and proceed 
by any of the usual processes, to con- 

Vet itinto. soap, or nearly so. ‘Thea 

add about eighty pounds of fine car- 

bonate of lime, or other calcareous 
substance in combination with about 
leo gallons of weak soap leys, or with 
water; but the solution of soap leys 
wd the carbonate of lime are pre- 
ferred. ‘Lhese are to be introduced in- 
the soap, both being in a warn 


ing the mass for sevesal. 


agitatin 
dour, and raising and keeping the séime 
to the boiling pont, which is generally 
wacient to convert the whole mass 
wy %4p, or that state which is tech- 
mcally cailed finished. ‘Then the fire 


mass to cool, to the . temper- 


: oe one hundred and erghty 


= be withdrawn, and after suffer- 
of 


‘ahreanei’s scale, abont 





seven pints ofthe gall of animals are 
to be added, which if in a coagulated 
state ig to be diluted with a smail 
quantity of water or weak soap leys 
continuing the agitation till a complete 
mixture takes place, when it is put 
into frames in the usual way, and 
when it is sufficiently cooled, it is 
cut up as is usually done by soap 
makers. By this means the soap pro- 
duced will answer the purpose of 
washing in sea watef, and in hard water, 
and is more econonrical, and scours, 
and washes better than soap made by 
any former process. 

‘Tomake soap for washin,; in soft 
water, and ail other purposes for which 
Common soaps are used, the patenice 
proceeds in the manner described, 
except that to every lundred and 
twelve pounds of tallow, or propor- 
tionate quantity of any other substance 
(used fur the same purpose) about 
twenty eight pounds of fine carbonate - 
of lime, or other fit calcareyus sub- 
stance is adsled alyung with about nine 


' gallons of weak soap leys, or water, 


and about two pints of animal gail. 

TO wnprove soft soap, and make it 
wash in hard water, and sea water, the 
patentee takes soft soaps, formed of 

iy substance usual; or eds ji 
the usual way to make solt soap; to 
every hundred weight of which he 
adds about fifty six pounds of fine 
carbonate of ligne, of vther ht calca- 
reous subs *, in a slate of solution, 
with about twelve gulions (of peur! 
ash or pot ash leya, or of any other 
soap leys of which solt.soap: is made, 
ofa middling strength ; thasusp aad 
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solution are to be united, both ina 
warm state, and areat the same time 
to be well agitated, and brougiit to 
the Lemperature of about one hundred 
and eighty of Fahrembeit’s scale ; than 
about seven pints of animal gall are 
to be added, and when tvey are intima- 
tely mixed, the soap is completed, and 
will answer ail the purposes above 
mentioned, 


lo improve soft sdap, for general 
proceed */as~ 


purpases in soft water, 
described in the last process, onl 
ooserve to add about nineteen Souls 
of the carbonate of lime, or other fit 
calcareous substance, in solution with 
about ten gallous of pearl ash or potash 
Jeys ; or of other soap leys, of wich 
solt soup is made, of amrddiing strength, 
and about two pints of animal gall 
in lieu of the proportions above Ges. 
cribed. Soap made in this. way will 
wash and scour woollens, flannels, cot- 
ton, hnen, and a variety of other ar- 
ticles, in a superior manner to soaps 
made in any manncr before publiciy 
hnown, 

The proportions mentioned, - are 
hose which the -patentee has found 
by long experience to be best calcu- 
lated to effect the object desired; 
but he has prefixed the word abourto 
each quantity specified, because though 
the proportions stated* ‘are sufficient 
for the purpose, yet a small variation 
may bemade in the quantities of the 
different coimponent parts’ of the pa- 
tent soap, without producing ia i any 
material alteration. ’ 

= 


‘atent of Mr. Michael Shannonof Ber- 
uick-sireety Loadon, for Improves 
ment aniie arl-ef Brewing. 

Luled Marca, 1810, 
Mr. Shannon's improvement in 

Brewing consists in making the liquor 

circulaie through the intusion vessel 

(or mashing tub) and the boiler, by 

the action of a torcing pump. : 
The apparatus, by which tis is ef. 

fected, ts principally an infusing ves- 
sel ciosed attop, having two sets of 
pon communicating witn the top and 
ollom of the boiler in such a man. 
ner, thata forciag pump, joined to 
(heim, can be made to wopel the hi. 
quer through the malt in the iitusing 
vemel and thavugh. the Loiler, either, 
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from the bottom upwards, ‘or fre 
the top downwards acc ording ay oud, 
placed in these pipes are iumed y 
aulerent directions. ‘* 
Lhe infusing vessel is also provide 
with two false bottonss, or 
partons, withinside, one near its top, 
aud another near its bottom, tially 
the liquor or ‘wort Lo "pass mioretigs. 
ly through it during the time of 
ating, it las alo @ small door py 
each extremity for putting in ap 
taking out the malt, which done 
chosed tight by screws ; and for 
security the top and bottom of th 
vesse| are also fastened to the gidx 
by screws; there is besides an opm 
pipe rising upwards from the ma 
let Off the air, and: a cock at ity bo. 
tom to let off the liquor when thei» 
tusion is completed ; this infusing vetse 
is, as represented in the drawing, about 
half the diameter of the boiler, and 
twce itsheighth in leagtt, and 


placed in a sloping posttion, $0 tat 


the lower edge of its top reaca 
just above the top of the boiler; 
near the forcing pump, an: eit vew 
is fastened, -simularto that in free 
gines and for the same -purpose a 
keeping up a constant untlonm me 
tion in the impelled tivid. 
The boiler is closed at top, ha 
cock to let off the liquor, when re 
quired, and in other respects is fitted 
upin the usual manner, | ; 
The patentee concludes his specifs 
cation with stating, that by thesem 
provements, the wort may ‘bemades 
strong as the proportions of materah 
will allow; that the inconvenient aad 
and wupertect operation of mashing ® 
avoided ; and: ‘that the sprout, ore 
hausted grain may be afterwards dravt 
out with great facility and saving of 
bour; he also aie, | bey ®, haa 
apparatus maybe appli 
the jolt “thing hope instead of bolt 
ing; in case ‘the same should bepre 
ferred either. tor écounomy, or for 
mig strength or peculiar avout 
liquor. - . oe 











Ubservation.... The purpose of Me 


Shannon’s apparatus. might be 
bly eilected equaily well 
simpler construction.,. The. 
seems to prefer makmg” 
pass from. below.upwards' 
malt’in the infusing vessel, and a 
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docs not appear to be any great use 
ig making it pass both ways, confin- 
course to the first mentioned 
ing alt abi 
ectiun, would _ a =" e 
pomver and cocks unneces 
ie ivthes of placing the 
doors for putting in the malt seeing 
wt well contrived: if an erect posi- 
ion would do equally well for the 
iniusmg: vessel, a single door at the 
twp would be kept tight caster, and 
be muh more convenient ; and as to 
the inclined position in’ which this 
vest! is represented “in the drawing, 
which accompanies the specification, 
is utility cannot be imagined, as 
the patentee has neglected to point 
it wut, of give any hint which anight 
euble us to Conjecture what it might 
be. 
fo give any decided opinion as to 
the advantage of this new process 
jor brewing, would be premature, be- 
fore its actual success has been ex- 
perienced, but at feast it may be 
dlowed to commend the ingenuity of 
is contrivance, and to declare that 
it seems very likely to have all tue 
ulvantages pointed out by the pa- 
eatee, and therefore. highly to ment 
afait tial; to apply the same pro. 
ces to hops, requires some Caution, 
# it is the opinion of some men of 
experience, that a simple intusion 
d the hops in hot. water, without 
boiling them, would give the liquor 
thebest flavour: and if we may rea- 
‘ou fom what occurs in the manage- 
ment of tea, of which the simple 
ulusion is so pleasing, while the 
boiled liquor from it is nauseous, it 
highly probable that this opinion is 
Wel, founded. 


=z 
Patent of Mr. Stephen, Hooper, of Wal- 
(near London) for a thermo. 


meter, for ascertaining the heat of Farther ac 


Bakers’ ovens and for other pur- 


’ 

The principle of this instrupiert 
8 the same as that of “om 
metallic thermometers) may be va. 
Fo applied ; but the mode preferr- 

cutee, consists of a bra-s 

or i length to the oven, aid 
ree am inch and quarter in diam- 
+ ito this a tod of fir or other 
grained wood, is introduced, 


7 
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‘nearly of the same length as the brass 
tube, without sticking. ‘| he wbe aud 
rod are fastened to each other al one 


end, so that 


if 


any expansion of 


contraction take place in) the brass 
tube through change of temperature, 
that change will be indicated at the 
otier. end by comparing the length 
of the tube with that ¢f the rod, wich 
has ascale fixed to i for that) pur- 
pose; but as the divisions ure too 
minute to be weil discerned on a 
simple scale, the patentee prefers one 


made to multiply 


the space of the 


changes, by a lever, a combination 
of levers, or by a rack and pinion, 
according to the ‘Methods usual for 
pyrometers ; the particuli.r oethod 
‘woich he uses, is to affix a rack to 
the end of the brass tube, and cause the 
rack to turna small pinion, aud to piace 
on the axis of the pinion, a hand or 
index, ‘whice pomts the Gegree of ex- 
pansion or beat, upon a cwcular plate 


properly divided. 


‘The pinion and 


the plaie in which the axis of the 
pinion aud the plate in’ which the 
uxis of the pinion turns, are affixed 
to the wooden rod. 

For applying this thermometer to 
use, a channel or hole is made inthe 
brick work of the oven, about six 
inches below and parailel to the bot- 
tom of the oven, extending trom tire 
mouth to the farther end, in. such a 
manner, that a vertical plane passing 
through this channel, wopiid hearly 
bisect the oven and door. The tier- 
mometer is introduced into this chan- 
nel, leaving the index end exposed 
to view below the dvyor of the oven. 
‘The channel or hole may be aiso 
made in any other convenient part 
of the oven, but the patentee seeuis 
to prefer that above mentioned. 





—_-- 
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count of the bells moved by 


De Lue’s elecirie Column. 

The belis beiore noticed, are stated 
in the 150th No. of the Philosophical 
Journal, to have been ringing on the 
24th of August, and to be as likely 
to cobtinue their mot.on as at first ; 
they have now moved incessuntiy tor 


152 days. 


; 


fo this a¢count, a request is now . 
added that if amy mechanical geutle- 


nian knows 


a 


goed method, by 
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pendulum can give 
motion to wheel work, he may com. 
municate it: as it is much wished 
that an instrument may be made, 
uhich by the motion of an index 
hand and dial plate, may snow the 
number of vibrations ina given time, 
caused by the electric, column. 


which a —s 


a 
tf extracting a liquid Sugar from 
Apples and Pears, by Mr Dubuc, ma- 
nufacturing Chenast at Rouen. 

Annales de Chemie. 

The high price of Sugar on the 
continent has induced Prous, Par- 
mentier, Cadet de Vaux, and other 
chemists, to investigate methods of 
obtaming it from various substances, 
and they have published processes more 
complicated, for obtaining it irom 
grapes, apples and peat. 

Several establishments having been 
firmed in the south of France ior 
making suger from grapes, M. Du- 
buc wished that its northern exire- 
mity should have a similar advantage, 
and the excellent preserve, which has 
been made of apples anc pears in that 
country for time immemorial, con. 
vinced him that the sugar prepared 
from them would be equal in quality, 
to that procured from = grapes, and 
induced him to make experiments on. 
t.em for that purpose. 

first Experiment. 

Eight livres or quarts, of the juice 
of very ripe apples, called @Ora-ge, 
were boiled in a copprr bason, or 
boiler, for about a quarter of an 
hour, and then ten drachms or gram- 
mes of finely powdered chalk, were 
aided to it, im tour separate portions, 
two minutes after each other, w order 
to neutralize the acid in the juice; 
this substance eccasioned a fermen. 
tation or effervescence in the juice. 
‘The boiling was then continued for 
eigi.t or ten minutes, and the juice 
was kept stirred, in order to mult. 
ply the points of contact between it 
avd the chalk: after this it was clarified 
in the following manner. 

‘Three whites of eggs were beat 
ep in three glasses of cold water, 
aid whipped with a willow whisk, 
when the whites were weil frothed, 
they were added at once to the juice, 
aut weilmixed by stirring it quickiy 
with the same whisk; & was then 
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left to’ boil for another quarter 
hour. ‘Lhe white of Hat 


by being boiled, and 
iceapierinbesi a the juice, Aten 
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the juice was strained through g But 
vel strainer supported at ys 
comers an a oe ‘ ° 
It was then left to grow bab isan 
and again. strained, ne 4 
it very clear and weil ‘ te pe 
The jvice cnly Jest about q ie 
third of its weight, during thee ity 
aeys what remained wapoe he 0 
bu.hing slowly, to about opis ine 
ot its original bulk ; the proces 51 
then finisved without boiling Sih ie ey 
syrup took, when cooled, @ comm : 
tence like that of common tread fe " 
It may also be known to be pp ie de 
periy prepared by a thick shin tei = 
may be observed at  tve surface die 
tie liquid, or even by its speciic wit 
gravity compared with that d » 6. 
‘ter. A vessel which contains a que : 
or twa pounds of water, old I 
en ought to coos pois > ba 
il oz. of Syrop, OF liquid sugar Y 
last ber . the best and mat y 
certain. c ‘ pi 
The above eight quarts of drachs 
yielded near three pounds of © of ack 
sugar, savoury, fresh, and dows 
sweetens water very well, OF CTR aye 
milk without curdling it (which ‘1 
addition of the chalk | BE apie 
neutralizing the acid, which would bat BM cogs | 


this etlect) so that it would be @ 
advantageous substitute for treade « 
sugar. oe 


M. Dubuc gives an account d 
thirteen other experiments, which k 
made to obtain sugar trom vane 
species of apples and pean, @ 
which our limis will not permit te 
recitation , the processes used mf 
did not however vary materially” 
that reiaied, and the chiet facts om 
in them are contained in the 
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recapitulation of the exp tes) 
serted at, the end of M. as 
pa wd 
Recapitulation, . 1. 
i. Of the fous ripe kinds of app mri 
whu bh were ased, it was | OG ee ee Cot 
yrange produced the most saga , 
cane Duux-levesque, after - Sed hag 
blanc moliet, and Jastly the 


2. Lhai a mixture of 


i910.) 


ig of fruits yielded an agreeable 
,ma sae an 
quantity employed. 
ao oom. which have 
thorougnly tipened, @re not so 
. ne ae and they yield 
gf it, and of an interior quality, 
t ere ripe. 
ote s may Gaohtained from 
de pears called Pillage, but it is of 
givterior quality and in less quan- 
uty than that from apples, supposing 
de two fruits taken in equel mea- 


Nw, 










of 2 Fer > 
a i 


5, That apples, which are not tho- 
mugily ripe should be weil bruised, 
then be left for 24 hours, in or- 
that the saccharine principle may 
developed by the wmeipient fer- 
mentaviga ; they” yielded by this me- 
tod more sugar, and that of better 


, equally ap- 
able to : 
7, That in order to procure apple 
, which does not curdie milk, 
i. Wabsolutely necessary to neutralize 
the acid ; and that it requires ibout 
admchm (troy) of chalk powder 
lw every quart of jpice, and two 
dachms to absorb the same quantity 
acid contained in pear juice, which 
thows that the latter juice contaius 
more acid than the former. 
§. That.it is impossible to obtain 
apple juice, or pear juice sufficiently 
ter to make a clear well tasted 
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above processes, yields nearly twelve 
pounds of liquid sugar. So that 
trom these data it foltows, that upon 
a medium of several years the price 
of apples being 1.20 franes (1s, Id.) 
the cwt. and-calculating the charges 
of making the sugar at 0.40 franc 
(4d.) excellent ~ a may be ebtained 
for 3 or 4 sols (2d.) per Ib. 

In a note on the first experiment, it 
is observed, that as yet only a very 
sinall quantity of solid sugar has beea 
obtained from apple-juice. Nearly 
twenty specimens have, however, beea 
obtained, upon which experiments bave 
just been made, in order to obtain, if 
possible, a larger quantity, And from 
this note it appears, that wherever su- 
gar. is mentioned in the above paper, 
hquid sugar or syrup must be under- 
staod. 

—_—_—_—— 


Composition for Roofs ; communicated 
by James Ferguson, esq. of Pitfour, 
who received it from Commissioner 
— of the Excise-office, Edin- 

urgh. 

Seah chinbitioes to the Board of Agri- 

cullure, 

Ist. Three parts of chalk, pounded 
fine, and passed through a sieve of 
twenty four meshes to an inch, are tobe 
put into a smail wooden box or vessel, 
2d. Into the middle of the chalk put 
one partof the best vegetable tar (Swe- 
dish will not do); mix them tiiorougbly 
with a wooden shovel, the tar to be 


a : . 
iyrup, without using some intermecdium poured in gradually ; when completel 

Pe EE ix its claritication; and that either igal put'it into ml iron hole, which 

vhites of eggs, or charcoal (tinely must be moderately and gradually 

GE powdered) may be employed fur that heated, stirring the composition to keep 

jhe RR porpose, it from burning; afier it has boiled for 

wee O. That in order to obtain liquid. some time, dip in a lath, which is to be 

# B® “gt of good quality from apples and immediately cooled in water; if the 

be BE Huss, the heat must be applied gently composition on the lath is hard enough 

eo ad }» observing In all points to resist the end of the finger, but 

“ pe been remarkea ia the first yields tothe nail, then it is ready to 

. mowing experiments, and espe- take the sand, which is to be prepared 

m pes. a must be recollected, that as follows:—~Take the sharpest sand to 

* an becomes brown towards the be got, wash it if necessary, quite 

‘al Pye of the operation, and tafivs /free from earth, and when dr pasa 

— sugar, if it be too much it through a sieve of eight meshes to 

re ‘ an inch; what passés js to be again 

O. that according to the fifth ex- gifted through one of sixteen meshes ; 

PrmeNL and those that follow, a that which not pass is the coarse, 







2 


es yield nearly eigity- 
| of juice; which juice 
fedused tg @ syrup by the 


zz 


Wee 2b El 
F 


or No. 1; sift again that which pas- 
sed through sixteen, through one of 
thirty, and reject all the fing dust 
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that passes; that which does not) pass 
is fine sand, or No. 2. Mix these two 
kinels of said sin the proportion of five 
of Novi, to two of No. 2, and of this 
sand so mixed, take four paris; heat 
it well, e:tuer in a brick Surnace or on 
an iron plate or boiler as above, stir- 
ridg it. very: briskly ali. the wiale, so 
as to mix and tmeorporate the mgre- 
ci@ats thoroughly, aad prevent the 
sand from smkiig tothe bottom. |The 
composition being thus prepared is to 
be: carried immediately to the place 
where it isto be laid ony in small 
light kettles, and spread even with 
trowels (like plasterers) made hot 
also, that it may not cool belore the 
surface is made pertectly smooth: less 
nicety is required, wheu the whole 1s 
covered wiih eartis. 

‘The composition is to be laid on a 
flooring of rough boards, of three 
inéhes) wide and three quarters of 
an ineh thick, nailed as close as pos- 
sible to the joists, hot, and abuut a quar- 
tec of an inch thick ;. and when cod, 
cover with another coat of the same 
thickness, A. fall of one inch in ten 
feet is sufficient for these roofs, Over 
arches lay the, composition rather 
thicker on a pavement of common 
tiles, made as flat as possible. 

N. Bo One varrel of tar and 45 
stone of chalk, or whitening, will do 
thirty mine yards. ‘Lhe grate at Min- 
to’ for heating the irons, or troweis, 
is twenty inches square by six inches 
deep, the peel twelve inches longer. 
A piece of strong sheet iron, four teet 
lony, with the edges turned up avout 
four inches, will do for drying the 
sand. fron pots, about twenty Scotch 
pitts, are of a convement size; four 
ot these buiit in, and used in succes- 
sion, Will Keep two men emp oyed 
mM spredaing the composition. 

Observation. Vhe description of the 
instrament used for spreading the 
composition must be erroveous, as 
eve so thin as a plasterer’s trowel 
would retain heat too short a time 
tobe of any use, Spreading the com- 

osition On boards does not appear 
to be of a good practice, as boards are 
so tble to shrink and expand, trom 
the vartations of the damp and dry- 
ness of the air, that the composition 
lakd on’tiem must be always full of 
cracks, caused by this circumotancet 
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 serted: here, that the readers Us 





[Xor, isi 
In many otler respects as 
_ above, the diniesicne: sive Pe 
this Magazine tor this kind Of ne reall 
(particularly. those communicate 
Mir. Bewans) are preferable roel “he 


of Mr. Graham ; which are only i, 
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work may have a better Opporiunty 
of comparing them with those bélgp 


given, 


—— 
Dessription of @ Machine waster, 
potatoes, and, other prea, 
invented by Mr. William Lester 
Paddington, From Soe. Art, 
This machine consists of g 
or hollow cylindrical - vessel, forme 
of two circular boards, with anambe 
of staves comnecting ‘theiny’ sk @ 
which are fastened at the. el ® 
two pieces of wood so as to” fons 
door, which is opened to put ine 
tuke out the potatoes. This cylinder 
has an axis passing through its cente 
which is turned by a’ winch, and 
wnich ‘has a “small wheel or pully 
put on each of jts extremities, toad 
mit ef the cylinder being passed fe 


wards and -bockwards along @ frame, In oe 
which turps on pivots, betwéei te 

vessels, in such a manner that whener nyse 
end of it is depressed, the cylindértals BE a 5, 
down over one of them) and wits r 
the other end is lowered, it pase hy Be 
back over the other; one of” d 
vessels contains water, into whieh stich 
cylinder is lowered by d ing he ii ig 
end of the-frame ‘next to it, and the je 
potatoes are then washed by tumingt He ru. , 
round in the water; and wilt barge h 
operation iscompleted, the cylinders a great 






inade to coimne over the other Vea) 
into which the washed potatoes a 
deposited, by undrawing the “bolts 
which keep the door of the eyheder 
shut, ‘The cylinder is i 
with potatoes, ‘and the operation re 
peated antil the whole quantity. & 
washed. One end of the trante #%- 
tends much farther from prion 
on which it turns, than the ot 

in order to serve as a lever form 
ing up the weight of the ¢ f 
the ant end termiieatee in iron hooks, 
(urning upwards and backwan 
wards the pivots; to 
cylinder from falling. off; 
also placed at this-eud, to” 


other end from descending jower| 
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be convenient, The silver me- 
4 was voted to Mr, Lester for this 


vention by the society for the en- 
oo Arts. 
Obser vat 


. ion...the machine of this 
: kind which is placed in the repository 
: d the, society, has every appearance 
S of being very well calculated for the 
. intended, both in its original 
, and in the manner in which 
this is put into execution ; which is 
, de with that attention to strength, 
; wd durability, thatiss0 desirable tar 
implements, which must be submitted 
to the rough usage of lwbourers ; there 
cm be jittie doubt but that it would 
be found extremely service able, whet- 
BB cre tage quantities of potatoes or 
oer roots were to he washed ; and 
BBE would be particularly useful in places 
, where cattle are fed with these kinds 
_ BB al vegetables 
: ene 
dn Account of the Method of manufac- 
: turing Salt at Moutiers, in the de- 


=”, Mont Blanc. By M. 
| hier, Mine Engincer. . 
, Continued from p, 299, No. XXVIL. 
ln st to the evaporation, it is 
| «BR Pecestary that the greatest possible 
ion of water shoald be got rid 
di, relatively to the quantity of wood 
that is consumed; and the boilers are 
very far from being arranged in such 
a manner a5 to obtain this maximum 
d evaporation. They are very faulty, 
which 8 now perceived, and which 
Ris intended to correct. 

I*. The boilers are placed sepa- 
mie, and each of them has a very 
lige fite-phice. From this disposition, 
4 great proportion of the heat that is 
developed is taken up to heat the 
maoary, and anotler’ portion is en- 
pes lost, being taken off by the 

ible vapours which the burning 
Wood yields in large quantity, and 
poe yd up the chimney in a 
7 ck black smoke. 

: The fire-place has a grate; all 
he small couls which ate produc 
a the wood falls into the bey 

& consumed without yieluing 


*1 beef 
at A 

~ “¥ &@ current of dry air 
weeping al the surface of the liquid, 


x Maiiner of circulation is rendered 
"patible from whe enormous beams 


from favouring the eva- 
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that almost touch it. The boiler is 
therefore as it were half shut up with 
a cover which stops the steam, con- 
denses it,and opposes an obstacle to 
the evaporation, 

4°. The great number of iron ba 
which rise up trom the Bottom 
the boilers, to be fastened to the 
beams, are a very great hindrance to 
the work. The workmen who take 
away the schelot and the salt, cannot 
help leaving kimps im those corners 
where the peels cannot come. [hese 
lumps retain the heat, the salt calcines, 
and sticks to the bottom: this bein 
unequally dilated, bends, splits, om 
lets the brine run oot. ‘The sediment 
continually iacreases, and from hence 
arises that thick crust of scales which 
must be knocked off the boiler at 
the expiration of a certain number ef 
boilings. 

In order to evaporate 30 or 40 met, 
cub. of brine, or 3600 or 4000 my- 
riagrammes (scores) 50, 60, or even 
70 steres of wood are consumed. 
The consumption of this fuel was 
formerly much less, because they 
used scarcely any thing but coals for 
the collection of the salt, It is not 
conceivable how a practice $0. very 
advantageous was left off. It must 
very soon be again takep up from 
necessity; but this will not happen 
tell ali the fine foresis which the 
Tarentaise formerly possessed are en- 
tirely consumed, and the country, 
in other respects very poor, is re- 
duced to the utmost distress. 

‘Lhe use of coals is dictated by the 
most urgent necessity. ‘The salt works 
only pours wood enough for seven 
or eight years; ifthey are continued 
on the presem egtablishiuent, there 
will remain at the emd of that period 
no wood to mix with the coals, and 
a stop must Le put to the works, 

Nevertieless, there are nuaterous 
beds of coals in the neighbourhoud 
ef the establishment; and all the trials 


i have been made with this fuel 


ave had very satisfactory results. 
The coal found in the Tarentaise 
is dry, not bituminous; it inciverates 
with difficulty, burns with a very 
slight flame, dues not cake together, 
and produces a very considerable 
heat. It is necessary to mix it with 
rer es part of wood in grder to 
Ae 
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bring it to burn. I[t is adapted for 
the forge, and the neighbouring smiths 
make no complaint respecting it. 
Mr. Roche, the director of the 
salt-works, who is more aware than 
any other person, how necessary it 
is to substitute some more common 
fuel instead of wood, has made several 
trials with this coal, which have slhow- 


ed that it may be used without any 
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loss of time, and with great ad 
in respect to expense, ve 


‘The quantities of fuel 
in these experiments haye 
that to evaporate 1235 deci 
of water, it required 4 steres of wai 
or 559 myriagr. of coals, The trigy 
were made in a ‘boiler of plate res, 
whose capacity was 60 decimet, 
and which was only balf filled, 


4 steres of wood, at 4 fr. 75 cent. each is fr. 19.0 cent. 


509 myriagr. of coals, at 22 cent, each is 


The profit is therefore ° 


The following tables shew the composition of the several products of these salt-work, 


Brine as it comes from the shed No. | and 2, 


Carbonate of lime (biting) : : 


12.40 





6.60. 





marking 1°,6 by Baume’s hydvometer. 


Sulphate of lime (gypsum) . . 


Sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salt) 
Sulphate of soda (Glauber’s salt) 
Muriate of soda (common salt) 





Muriate of magnesia 


Oxyd of iron, sume traces 


Sediments left by the brine in the troughs. 


Near the 

spring. 

Red oxyd of iton 85. 
Carbonates of lime 5. 
Suspeaded matters 4. 
Water 6. 
Total 100, 


Sediments left on the thorns. 


Shed No land 9. 


Carbonate of I'me 6.60 


Carbonate of iron 





Muriate of soda 0.05 
Sulphate of soda (lime) 93 35 

Total 100.00 
Graduated brine. From the 


cistern, at 18° 15, 





some traces 











0.000505 
0.002700 
0.000560 
0.001300 
0.010609 
° . 0,000320 
Total 0.015985 
Near the 
sheds. 
5 
93, 
veg. subst, 2. 
100, 
No, 3. No. 4. 
0.00 0,00 
0,00 0.00 
0.24 0,24 
99.76 99,75 
————— 
100,00 100,00 
clearing ' Prom the boiling 


when saturated 
and at 26° hyd. 





Sulphate of lime 0.0030 0,0000 
Sulphate of magnesia 6.'.080 0.0148 
Sulphate of soda : 0 0865 ().0281 
Muriate of soda 0.1600 0.2550 
Muriate of magnesia 0.00446 0.0107 
— 
0.202) 11,3086 
Schelot, or raking of the boilers. First. Second. Las’. 
Rulphate of [ime 28.00 43,10 10,10 
Suiphate of soda 24.5 52.65 25.68 
Murtate of soda 47.5 6.25 64.22 
Magncsian salts, some traces 
————_ —_—_— 
lov. 400. 100, 
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in the boilers. First. Second, Last. 
: oe lime 1.58 0,00 0,00 
ei Sulphate of magnesia some traces 0.25 12.50 
* te of suda 3.80 5.55 0.00 
a Muriate of magnesia some traces 0.61 2.00 
bi, ; nee ane 
* Total imparity 5.36 6.41 14.50 
%, Muriate of qoda 94.64 93,59 85.50 
_ — a 
9 Total 100.00 100,00 100.00 
Salt made in the rope shed. From the From the 
cisterh, ropes, 
Sulphate of magnesia 0.40 0.58 
Sulphate of soda 0.75 2.900 
Moriate of maguesia 0,18 ~ 0.25 
" Total impurity 1.33 2.83 
Mariate of soda 98.67 97.17 
100.00 100,00 


Scales from the bottoms of the boilers, 


as collected. 





When crystallised. 


Sulphate of lime 10.65 10.81 
Sulphate of m.goesia 3.00 4.61 
Sulp'ate of soda 18.66 55.30 
Muriate of magnesia 0.75 (80 
Muriate of soda 57.34 48.38 
Water 9.60 0,10 
Total 100.00 100,00 
Mother water Of muriate Of sulphate 
of soda. of soda, 
Sulphate of magnesia 0.0950 0.0420 
Sulphate of soda 0.0000 0,0600 
Mariate of magnesia 0.0485 0.0540 
Mariate of soda 0.2080 0.1990 
. Total 0.3515 0.3550 
Sediment of the mother water of muriate of soda. 
First. Second. Third, 
Salphate of maguesia 11.74 0,25 some traces. 
Salphate of soda 46 86 56.50 95.00 
Muriate of magnesia 0.60 0.25 some traces, 
Muriate of soda 41.30 45,00 5 00 
Total. 100,00 100,00 100,0U 
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Avras and Offices of Devotjon fi 
Pamihes, and private Persons ; By, ad. 
Benjamin Jewks, 4s, 6d, 

A general and connected View of the 
sal tes, relative to the Conversion, 
. future Glory of the Jews, Kes &e. ; 
_ Rev. Geurge Stanley Faber, B.D. 

A series of Discourses o inci 

ne n the Principles 
# Religious belief, 9a, ~ F 


Litutgia ; seu liber Precum Cortimuni- 
nm, &e. in Ecclesia Anglicana receptus, 
43. 

_ A Treatise on the conduct of God to, the 
Human Species, and on the Divine Mis- 
sion of Jesus Christ; by the late Rev. 
James Hare, A.M. i()s, 6d. 

Law. 

Cooke’s Bankrupt Laws, 6th edition, 
with considerable additions, vol. 2d, Ils. 

Clarke’s Bibliotheca legum; or com- 
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plete catalogue of the common and Statate 
Law bouks, 9s. 

Turner andV enable’s practice and custs 
of the court of Chancery, 14. 4s. 

Hullock’s Law of Costs im civil Actions 
and crupinai proceedings, 14. Js. 

Chitty’s Practical Treatise on Bills, 
Promissory Notes, Checks on Bankers, 
bank Nutes, Kc. 10s. 6d> 

Coke’s lostitutes of the Law of Eng- 
land, complete, 7 vols. 51. 5s. . 

Coke on Littleton, or First Institates ; 
by Hargrave and Butler, 2i. 17s. 

Coke's 2d, 3d and 4th Lnsitutes, sold se- 

arate, 4 vols. 21. 15s. 

Callis reading upon the Statute of Sew- 
ers, with Notes, &c, by Mr. Sergeant 
Hill, 14s. 

Bird’s New Pocket Conveyancer, with 
the modern Forms, and an Explanation of 
their efficacy, 12s. 

Bartons Seteet Collection of 13 ‘blank 
Draftsin Conveyaucing with Variations 
printed on Dratt paper, 1d 10s, 

Chronological Table, or Index to Re- 
ports, on a large sheet of Elephant paper, 
coloured, 7s. (I. 

Curry’s Commentaries of Sir William 
Biackstone, abridged in a new manner, 
with Notes to the present time, 14s. 

Selwyn’s Abndgement of the Law of 
Nisi prius, 2iy 2s, * 

Ritson’s Jurisdiction of the Court Leet, 
with Precedeuts, 5s. 

Hand’s Law and Practice of Patents, for 
Intentions, %. 

Reeve’s Law of Shipping and Naviga- 
tion, 12s. ' 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, CHEMISTRY AND MINE- 
RA LOGY, 

A System of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy ; by John Murray, Lecturer 
on Chemistry and Materia Medica, Edin- 
burgh, 14. Is. 

The Nataral History of the Mineral 
Kingdom, relative to the Strata of Coals, 
Mineral veins, and the prevailing Strata 
of the Globe, 24s. 

Monthly Compendium of Medicine, 
Surgery, and Anatomy, No. 10, is, 

The Biements of Experimental Chemis- 
try; by Witham Heory, M.D. 6th Edi- 
tion, creatly enlarged, 25s. 

An Inquiry into the History and Nature 
of the Disease produced on the Human 
constitution by the ase of Mercury ; by 
Andrew Mathias, Sargeon tothe GQaceén, 
&e. ke. Ts, 

Lectures ea Diet and Regimen (for the 
use of families); by A. P.M. Wiilich, M, 
1). 9s. 

Observations on the cure of Cancer, by 
Thomes Denman, M.D. 3s. / 
An Account of the Discases most = inci- 
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dent to children; by the late Georg 
Armstrong, M.D. %s, 

The Rudiments of C i hy 
Samuel Parkes, with Ex riMents 
plates of Engravings of Chemical gee’ 

tus, 5s, 
POETRY AND DRAMA, 

Poems ; by Mrs. Opie, 5th Beitiog 

The Highlander, prs other Pum, is 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan, 1s, . 

The Pamily Legend, a Pragedy, 
formed at Edinburgh; by Sonsna Belg 
3s. Od. . 

Constance De Castile, a Poem, ip te 
Cantos, by Wm. Sotheby, esq. i 5s 

Jo-eph, a Religious Poem, in blak 
verse, Historical, Patriarchal, aad Typ. 
we by the Rev. Charles Locus, Au 
it, Is. 

NOVELS, TALES, ROMANCES, 

The idiot, or Pictures of Life ; by Mis 
H. Boswell, 3 vols. 15s. 

Edwy and Elgivea, an Historical Re 
Mance of ‘the tenth ceutery; by Jobe 
Age, li. 

Fashionable Follies, containing the His 
tory ofa Parisian Family; by Thoms 
Vaughan, esq. 15s, 

The Adulteress, a Moral Tale; bya 
Englishweman, 21s, 

The little Chimer, ‘a Romantic Nor, 
from the French of Ducray Dumenil, 
thur of the Tale of Mystery, 5 vols, 2%, 

The Daughtersof Isenberg, a Bavaras 
Romance; by Alicia ‘Tyndal Palmer, 
Hl. 4s, 

The School mistress, a Moral Tale @ 
young Ladies; by Mrs. Hunter, 9, 

The British Novelists, in 50 vols: 18m, 
uniform with the British Essayists, with 
Biographical Prefaces, <c, by Mes, Bar 
bauid, 121. 12s, ° 

MISCEBLANIES, 

Cratwell’sGazecteer, in four lange volt. 
Svo. a new Edition, with the Atlas di. ds 
without it 3], bs. Od, 

The Philanthropist, No. 1, a work ® 
tended to encourage Betevolent Feelings 
and exhibiting the results of suc bender 
voursas bave proved successful in allen 
ating the miseries of Man, and in impr 
ing his Moral character, 2s, 6d, 

Moral Truths and Studies from Natest 
History; by Mrs. Coke, 7s. 

Geographia Antiqua, a new Edition 4 
Celiarius, beautituily engraved uw ® 
plates, 1Us, 6d. 

A Series of Questions adapted to Dr. 
Vaiyps Latm Grammar, with Notes; 
C. Bradiey, A.M, 2s. is 

Specimen of a New Jest veoh 
ing Boa Mots, and Jeux D. ud 
several celebrated characters; bF Me 
cus Spermaceti, 23. 6d, a 
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: oa Th Detecter, and Naval and 
yanery eeatioel, published in Numbers 

" wee exch Month, price each Is. 

i The classical Journal, for September, 

» 

Neel the city of Lisbon, with a 

seed Map; by Captain Fastier, 


3 a ofthe Blockade and siege of 
Genoa, transiated from the French of 
Toubavlts by J, Maunde, 6s, 

Poetical Essays on the kingdom of New 
F Sain, political, physical, and commerci- 
a; by Alexander De Humboldt, 2 vols. 
ivo, Wd, 18s, 

A Description of the Feroe Island; by 
the Rev. G. Landt. 12s. 

Corrected Report of the Speeches of the 
feat Hon. William Pitt, from his En. 
wace ja Parliament in 1781,to 1805, 
’ ts, 6d. 


. Historieal Sketch of the South of Todia; 
2 by Lieutenant Col. Mark Wilks, with 
Maps, 81. 2s. 

7 The Royal Military Chronicle, or Brit- 
ih Officer’s Monthly Register, No, Ist, 
%&. 6d. 

5 Memoirs of the Life and Administration 
oS Robert Walpole; by William Coxe, 
MAP.BS. &e. 3 vols. Bvo, 14. 4s. 

A History of the Colleges, Halls,, and 
Public buildings attached to the Universi- 
ty of Oxford, including the Lives of the 
, Foinders ; by Alexauder Chalmers, F.S, 

A @ 15s, 
' Memoirs of the Life of Peter Daniel 
Geet, Bishop of Avranches, written by 
' waseli, and Translated from the Latin 
eh. M.D. 1/. 3s. 
4 New Edition of Gil Bias, translated 
by Beujattin Heath Malkin, esq. M.A, 
with fine Eugraviugs, iu 4 vols.. 4to. 
' WL 10s, 
A view of the Natural, Political, and 
real circumstances of Ireland, 
one by Thomas Nevenhaim, esq. 
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; dann mation and Completion of Dr. 
| ate Ancient Greece, in 2 
Vol. 2, Part 2, containing Cheshire of 


Britannia; by the Rev. Daniel 
AM.P.R.S. $1. Si wr 
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Monthly Retrospect of Politics. 
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Outlines of Enugtish Grammer, partly 
abridged from Haalitt’s Grammer; by 
Edward Baldwin, esq. 1s. 

Analysis of the Money Situation of 
Great Britain, with respect to its Coins, 
and Bank notes, |s. 6d. 

Remarks on scveral parts of Turkey, 
Part ist. Egyptiaca; or some Account of 
the Ancient and Modern State of Egypt 5 
by William Hamilton, esq. 41. 42. 

Arguments ou the [legality of Suspead- 
ing Articlesof War ; by Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Haldane, 2s. 2 

Elements of Spanish Grammar; by 
John Vigler, 4s, , 

The Reflector, No. 1, @ quarterly Mage 
azine, on Subjects of Philusophy, Politics, 
and the Liberal Arts, conducted by the 
Editor of the Examiner, 5s, 

Ecclesiastical Biography, or Lives of 
Eminent Men, Connected with the History 
of Religion in England; by Christopher 
Wordsworth, D.W. 3i, 13s, 

The question of the Depreciation of our 
Currency examined, by W. Huskinson, 
esq. M.P. 5s. 

A New and Splendid Historical, Bio- 
graphical, and Chronological Chart of the 
Annals of England; by Wilham Ticken, 
(with the Explanatury Pamphlet, 9s. on 
Canvas aad Rollers, 13s. 6d. 

On the Powers aad Privileges of Par- 
liament ; by Thismiames, 2s. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the Datch 
and Euglsh Lauguages, 10s, 6d, 

GERMAN, FRENCH AND ITALIAN BOOKS, 

Essay Sur la Systeme Militaire de Bo- 
naparte, suive d'une courte notice sur ta 
Revolution Francoise, et son Couronne- 
ment, 7s, 

Auswahl Vorzuglichen Stellenusf, or 
German Extracts from the best Authors, 
with the English words in each page and 
a Dictionary at the end; by George 
Grab, 7s, 

Praktische Englische Grammatik, for 
Germans learning English, 2» 

A picture of Lisbon, by an Inbubitant, 
with a Map of Portugal, 7s. 

Contes a ma fille par Bouilly, 8s. 6¢. 

It vero Modo de Placere in Compagois 
in 18 conversations, Italian and French, 
6s. ' 


RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


HAT wews or Pair? So in 


ge of apathy and de- 
hatevecurty the Athenians spent their 








time in. fruitless. “squiries, while .the 
conqueror ot Gre... consolidated his 
power, and pursued his measuics of 
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tyranny. _ In vain was the manly elo- 
quence of Demosthenes exerted to 
arouse this people—-'* O Athenians, 
make news for Philip.” 
duhalntaunts of the British Isles, make 
news for Bonaparte ! Ketorm at hoine, 
aud you most eticctually frustrate the 
a of the conqueror of cont:nental 
trope. Cease the cowardly and un- 
mannerly abuse of bim, and defeat him 
by the only means which perhaps are 
eft; and shew him that Liberty, the 
iimpecishable spirit of Freedom, can 
“* his power and his legion, at defiance. 
We have been too tardy in opposing 
lim by this poweriul engine, and we 
hive too long, and, it is feared, too fa- 
tally given way to an ungenerous suspi- 
Chon again-t our best ally, and most fein 
support. Unite at home, concede no- 
bly and frankly to ail sects, seek not 
strength in the bonds of corruption and 
influence, but in the reformation of 
“abuses, and the too long delayed cor- 
rection of defects. [tis vain to abuse 
the modern Philip for abridging the li- 
beity of the press, and to waste our 
eloquence declaiming against the tre- 
strictions which allow only one shackled 
and muzzled press at Frankfort. Let 
us look at home, for there “* a groan of 
fecusation pierces heaven.” ‘lhe virtu- 
ous W. kefield suffered under two years 
bnprivonment in Dorchester gaol. The 
editor aod publisher of the Independent 
WW hig are aow undergoing a three years 
Loprisonment, alurge por.ion of a man’s 
hie to be cut off from the enjoyments of 
tue open air,Cobbett is in Newgate, and 
Gale Jones and Peter Finnerty ave on 
rhe point of receiving sentence. Yet 
if ainan complains, our courtly editors 
of a venal or timid press call such com- 
plaints the language of party, and se- 
cure in their own more than suspicious 
weutrality, are indifferent to the well- 
grounded complaints of the people. But 
what means this contemptuous affectati- 
on of calling outa party? Arenot the ad- 
miaistrators of the powers of government 
otten a party, and a small party, strong 
oly because they are in possession of 
the purse of the nation, and the patro- 
tage of office. W hen opposed to the peo- 
pie they are a party, and not unfre- 
quently a faction, and all the evils of 
party spirit, and of faction, are by them 
wtheted on the maton. itis absurd in 
the extreme to denominate alt who op. 
pose their encigachments a6 agents of 
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party; it is too Common an ahae g 
language arising with some ta, 
desive “s pene their own dishngey 

cowardly conduct, and in 
au inaiscriminating adopeeaee 
phrases, without examining. they jp 
port. Many thus fall imo a caw i 
expression, and praise or CUSUTE yp 
according to the tmodishnes of & 
tunes. A sagacious observer of ergy 
for the last thirty yeurs must by 
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ovserved many changes of fashionh: i % © 
opinion in that time, and the name fe ome 
of things have changed while the node 
nature remained onaltered, Lt wot and hk 
be curious to see a dictionary of a Mm @ b 
ionabie opinions, which onal w not 
an exact impression of ween reed 
change, pubiished once a year ae al re 
aimanack or court calendar, & par 
inen might then bebold as wm a ming HE? ™ 
the phases of their minds, on 


in a retrospect which profess is 
some measure 


——_—— ‘' To shew i 
** The very age and body of the tim, 
** Its form and pressure,” 


It may be proper to note the Stamforl 
Ghost. ‘Inthe nineteenth ,a 
England which calls itself enlightened, 
a sceve of imposture has been pra 
tised, and credit given to it by a gram 
clergyman, a man by courtesy mp 
posed to be of superior informatio, 
who has written two pamphlets in gup 
port of the credibility by a house be 
ing haunted by a supernatural noise, 
at Stamford, in England. ‘This thet 
of the noise is ev dently for some inte 
ested purpose, which Common sm 
and a little exertion might soon detect 
The circumstance is unworthy of note 
in any other point of view, than & 
marking the times im no very non 
able characters. Such things are 
credited merely among the vulgat 

let us remember that learning 
wisdom are not synouymous, * 
men of learning lend au. easy ere 
those stories of grovelling 
tron In treland, even io 
have had our ghost stories, anes 
haunted by noises. When such @ 
find an admittance among the ? 
er classes, who from their 
advantages ovght -to be’ the & 
formed, the present age imitst 
of nmany drawbacks on thers 
to the higher advances in civiliaatoe 
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hedarkeners had their way un- 
hw ara. -eetrovled, we should 
return again to the darkness 
the middle ages, and the human 
siellect would once more be retro- 
gremuve into ignorance, and barba- 


The report of the committee af the 
Sr Commons on sinecures, 

of which was given among the 

ements, in the last number, and 
he remainder in the present, affords 
ome curious information as ° to the 
node of disposing of the public money, 
and lays open to view one cause of 
the burdens of the people. A hive 
s not inathriving state when it is ine 
feted with many drones. Economi 
al reform is essentially wanting, but 
4 party of economical reformists wish 
fo represent it the sole remedy for 
di the evils of our state. As a branch 
reform, it would be of great ad- 
vagtage, but of itself its efficacy 
would be very small, We have not 
ooly to look for a present allevia- 
tion of public abuses, but such a ra- 
dical reform, as would effectually 
prevent their repetition, Otherwise 
tis of smail importance whether we 
fead Grenville or Percival as first 
lord of the treasury. ‘They both and 
their relations hold many sine ures. 
Parliamentary reform can alone serve 
ws. Compromises are always hurtful 
lo the interests of the prople, who 
wuiler by a coalition of leaders, and 
the neutralizing of principles. 

The Catholics of Ireland have at 
their last ineeting resolved to petition 
parliament in the ensuing session, 
At this meeting we heard no repe- 
ition of the extravagant hyperbole of 
preferring a repeal of the Union to a 
removal of the Penal Statutes. 

wbis had prevailed as to the 
Propriety of petitioning, but at this 
meeting, held in Dublin on the 2d 
mst. the motives for petitioning vei y 
properly preponderated, from the 
tions that the discussighs 
parliament had a strong tendéncy“to 


the public mind, on the 
and good policy of laying aside 
Halifcations on account of re- 
distinctions, and because that 
the people of England have 
their sentiments and practice 


wry Soasiderat| y towards tije liberal 
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side, In the course of the debate it 
was urged with great propriety, that a 
distinction should be made betweea 
the people of England and the mem- 
bers of administration: that although 
the latter, and probably some of those 
who are striving to be their succes- 
sors, are deficient in enlarged and 
liberal views, yet that hence no jea- 
lousy should be permitted to insinu- 
ate itself between Englishmen and 
Irishmen, nor should censure; be in- 
discrimivately thrown, as bas been 
too commonly done, on the British 
nation for the errors of its rulers. 
In both countries a common ground 
of complaint exists, and united efforts 
to promote reform should take place 
of all illiberal jealousies and preju- 
dices against each other. The hap- 
piness and prosperity of both coun- 
tries would be essentially promoted 
by @ joint co-operation to procure a 
removal of those grievances, which 
prove equally injurious beth to Bri- 
tain and Ireiand, It is necessary to 
discriminate between a nation and its 
government, and leaving all minor 
considerations it would be magnani- 
mous in Ireland to bury all old 
grudges, and join with their brethren 
in Britain in seeking for a parliamen- 
tary refurm, and the removal of dis- 
qualincations on account of religion, 
as the only eflectual means of re- 
moving former causes of dissatisfac- 
tion between the countries, and en- 
suring their common eafety. Thus 
united on the solid basis of a sub- 
stantial reform, they would have little 
to fear from their external eveinies, 
while dissention and disunion may 
lead to great dangets. 

It is probable that Catholic Eman 
cipation will at no very distant pe- 
riod be conceded to the just demands 
and encreasing liberality of the times. 
The disqualiications of Protestaut 
Lissenters should then also be urged, 
Ja England the test laws most essen- 
tially abridge their liberty On the 
broad basis of universal liberty of. 
conscience many inpediments are yet 
to be removed, Dissenters have for some 
yeats remained inactive, discouraged 
by the failure of their a yr attempts 
and the uatavousabieness of the tunes tog 
the admission ofjust ciaims., But may we 
ppt ve al.owedty autcipate the removal 
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ics for consolation. 


In one 
mus 0p ja} point, it is feared that 
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duress at home by tts pressure oa 
wl and the heavy toed of taxation, 
gd which outrages humanity in the 
extremest degree, in the aggravated 
gd unavailing sufferings attendant on 
aot foreign expeditions in one re- 
the wen now in power add insult 
w iajary, by mocking us with pomp- 
om, but delusive statements Of our 
nalignal prosperity, which are contra- 
ditted by the personal experience of 
most. desire of change is natural, 
when we feel so much Cause to be dis- 
dished with our present state, and 
therefore without indulging any very 
me expectations of benefit, many 
we willing to see the experiment tried, 
bow their successors will act. 
Public expectaion bas been long 
kepton the suspense regarding the 
ime of the ousiness jn Portugal.— 
Many buoyed up by the sytematic 
ion dong practised by most of 
teconductors of the public press, 
have eagerly anticipated ihe com- 
pie destruction of the French, and 
is cullibility has been from time 
time fed by accounts of desection 
im famine among them, and by 
ight skirmishes aud doubtful engage- 
meats being wagnified into great anl 
kidid victories, yet stili to the 
peat disappointinent of these sanguine 
weculator,, Massena’ still retains is 
found, while writers of paragraphs, 
tad of private letters from  Lisbof 
have fepeatediy shified their positions 
account for’ their former calcyla- 
Dons not having been fulfilied. Whe 
ms tat this yetrospect hag uni- 
n despondmg, too proud 
to fatter, aud + honest to deteive, 
From Seeing how oltea public ex- 
Pelation bas been raised, and disap- 
Pemied, and again, Jest the pore 
"ont rellect. on these _“events, 
aaire wisdom and disirust 
deaily _ bought experience, 
a expeduions have been | fit- 
fa Sut, and other hopes equally.as 
have been excited both by 
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statesmen and their supporters; cau- 
tion aud a slowness to believe has 
been learned, and at the risque of 
having our motives misunderstood, and 
our love for our country misconceiv- 
ed, we have uniformly persisted in 
endeavouring to sual de readers a- 
geiust the delusions of the tumes. Prese.t 
appearance do vot authorize us to less- 
en our forebudings of disasters in 
Portugal, or \o ‘augur favourayly of 
Lord Wellington’s fival success. His 
le(ters up to the 3d instant as pub- 
lished im the Gazette, are not caicu- 
Jated to inspire confidence. Not- 
withstanding the doubts he expresses 
ot the }'rench having been able to pass 
the lagus; it is probable that they 
have succeeded in crossing the Zezere 
wich afterwards communicates with 
the Tagus, andin securing a supply of 
provisions for their army from Alan- 
tego. and the other southern provinces 
of Portugal. We look back at tne 
pasi, and recollect that hopes of the 
success of other expeditions were en- 
couraged to the very moment of 
their complete failure, and we sve 
sipilar manguyres are in the present 
case continued to be practised, 

‘hile censure is thus thrown on 
ow’ rylers, the people ought to con- 
sider whether they dont essentially 
contribute to produce those effects, 
and how far ihe sins Of government 
become the sins cf the nation. Mi-. 
nisters scek to gain public fayour by 
an affectation of vigour, and all the 
bushe, ‘the pomp and circumstance 
of au active staie of warfare” and to 
gratify the peopie’s fondness fur war, 
and tweir own elinations for piace, 
they Ot out expedition afler expedi- 
tion. 

it ihe people did not lean to this side, 
and were not sai: feu by the sound of 
war, and its welusiv@ jasginations, 
such altempts to) gaw tieir favour 
would, not be practised; tue war has 
cer‘ainly been popular ; for in these 
countries, a foi.aness for war at a d.s- 
tance, a thing to talk of, but pot to 
feel, has long been prevalent, and it 
is feared still coutinues popular, note 
withstanding a change is effected m 
the public mind, by lessons leaned 
in the school of adveryity. 
Bab 
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Some gain by the war, bv having 
their childien and connections pros 
vided for; and many without) Gue 
reflection follow to the train of others, 
and suppose peace cannot be ettect 
ed oon any terms compatible with 
national satety if peace were sougit 
In the sport of peace, bo reasonable 
doubt exists, in the opinion of many, 
but a peace 2 permanent as the 
lustability of human nature, and the 
fluctuating opimeus, ahd clashing ie 
terests of manknd, would permit, 
might be made aud preserved too, 
ft wisdom and energy directed our 
councils, and if as great exertions 
were made ov the people, and by 
government to promote the general 
welfare, as are now uniappily used 
to prowote selfish interests, and to 
vliepate nations trom each ether, 


** Men are 


————— bretiren. Why 
then delicbt, 

In human sactilice ? Why burst the 
tics 

Of nature ? that should knit their souls 
traovetner, 

In one soft bond of amity and love ? 

Yet still they Weathe destruction, still 
gu wr, 

jnhumaeaniv rovenious to find out 

New pains for life, new terrors for the 
g! ive , 

Attificers of death !’ 

——-——ee 
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PUBLIC EXPENDITURE, 

Tie eight? Kepert from the Committee appointed 
te examine and consider what regulations 
end checks hace been esteblished, in order te 
covtroul the several branches of the Public 
Kxpenditure is Great Britain and Ireiand, 
amd bow far the same bave been efediual ; 
and what farther measures can be adopted 
for reducing any part of the said Bupendi- 
tures, or oiminisbing the amount of Salarves 
ard Ermolument., without detrument te the 
Pubbic Service. 

LiNEN-BOARD, IRFLAND. 

The Board of Trustees of the Linen and 
Hempen Manvfactures of treland, establish- 
ed the minth year of the reign of Queen 
Anne, by an Act of the Irish Parkament, 
consists of seventy-two members, appointed 
for hfe by the Crown, and nominally allote- 
ed to the four provinces of Ireland, an equal 
peuker for each provunce. The produce ef 
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certain duties imposed on the imnnpee: 
of linseed oil, cocoa nvts and foreign lines 
and on the exporration of raw h 1 
certain Acts, fith Geo. |. lst Gen, {1 (the 
amount of which is reported by the Com 
missioners of Parliamentary Inquiry, ig 
their First Report, to have averaged 
three years ending Sth January, 1805, the 
aunual sum of £1104) and an annual Par. 
liamentary Grant of £21,600, are intromed 
to the care and direction of this Board, ce 
the encouragement of those manufactory 
The Trustees act without salary, and they 
attendance is voluntary ; three members con 
stitute a quorum. 

An exact inquiry into the stute of the 
funds intrusted to the care of this Board, 
appears to be more peculiarly the duty of 
your Committee, because the Trustees are 
not placed immediately under the centroul 
of the Treasury with respect to the employ. 
ment of their funds, although they accoum 
for the actual expenditure of the annul 
Parliamentary Grant, before the Commis 
sioners of Imprest Accompts, and becauts 
great embezzlement of money appears te 
have taken place by two succeeding Secre 
taries (the last of which defaults remained 
unknown to the Trustees during several 
years after the death of the Secretary); and 
more particularly because the examination 
into the affairs of this Board is not amonge 
the duties confided to the Commissioners of 
Parliamentary Inquiry for Ireland. ks 
also to be observed, that no member of the 
Irish Executive Government is, ex efi 
amongst the number of the Trustees, 

It appears from the papers ordered by the 
House to be printed 18th May 1808, that 
the late Mr. Corry was appointed Secretary 
to the Board on the 18th December 178); 
Mr. Newburgh, the former Secretary, an 
the Assistant-Secretary, having been rf 
moved for irregularities and misconduct, and 
the balance reported due from those officer 
was £17,767. 

Mr. Corry died in November 1795, sé 
at the time of his death stood indebted 
the public for the sum of £14,775; but the 
existence of this balance was concealed 
the Trustees by various means (which ae 
detailed in the memorial of Mr Jame 
Corry the younger, who had been by the 
Trustees in 1790 united with bis fathe™ 
this appointment) until the year 1808 e 
der the delusive hope, which — 
mao states himself to have entertame 
clearing off the debt, and sheltermg hin 
ther’s memory from reproach. In that 7 
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the Commissioners of Imperial Accompts, 
with sagacity and diligence their 
prestigation, effected a discovery of the 
whole transaction, and of the existence of 
this balance remaining due to the Trustees. 
The vature of the office of Secretary, so 
fur at least as respects the drawing for, 
aod issuing of monies, and consequently the 
meas by which this sum had been mis- 
applied to private purposes, are also detailed 
ip Mr. Corry’s memorial, and in the Report 
of the Commitee of Trustees, to which 
your Committee refer, in the collection of 
Papers before-mentiosed. 


The Board of Treasury of Ireland, on 
the 7th of October 1805, having received 
the Report of the Commissioners of Ac» 
compts, called che serious attention of the 
Trasees to this important subject; and de» 
sired ‘that they would report the steps 
which they deemed most adviseable to 

, for the speedy recevery of the ba- 
Lies and also such new regulations as it 
might be proper to adept, in their Finance 
Department, to prevent the recurrence of 
swuilar abuses. 


In consequence of this letter, on the 15th 
of October, a Committee was appointed for 
those purposes; the Secretary was suspend- 
ed, and the duties of his office during” the 

ion; and the Treasurer was ac- 
quainted, that he was not authorized to 
issue any money, except on an order 
counter-signed by three Trustees at a Board. 

On the 17th of October, Mr. Corry pre- 
sented the memorial before referred to, and 
annexed an accompt of the debts due by his 
father and himself, and the assets remaining 
for their discharge, which he proposed to 
amign for the public use; and those assets 
were reported by the Board’s Law Agent, 
to exceed the amount of debt due te the 
= and private creditors of Mr. Corry, 

y £9451, 


The Attorney-General, on reference to 
him, 18th November 1805, and 3lst Jan. 
1806, advised the acceptance of, aud pro- 
ceeding for recovery of those securities, and 
directed the mode of the assignment of 
them. Afterwards, on 2d June 1806, on a 
reference to him of a Minute and Report 
of the Linen Board, respecting t’.eform of 

Wing on the Treasurer, in’answer to a 
query, how far that officer was warranted 
m paying, on the autherity of the draughts 

© Secretary; and if not warranced, 
Proceedings should be adopted to re- 
cover from him the deficiences of the Se- 
Gttary; further declaring the Treasurer 
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fully warranted in making those payments 
under a resolution of the Board in 1782, he 
added, “ Although this is the only question 
on which l am desired to give an opinion, 
1 feel it my duty to remark, thet questions 
of more importance appear to me to grow 
out o! the late transaclions; and that it ap- 
pears to me important to ascertain by what 
authority, and in what manner, the various 
sums which have been misapplie’, have 
been drawn from the public Treasury, and 
put into the management of the officers of 
the Board.” Your Committee cannot but 
express their surprise, that no step whatever 
appears to have been taken on this sugyes- 
tion. ‘The case of Mr. Corry was, in 1806, 
referred to the Law Officers of the Crown 
by the Lord Lieutenant, to advise us to its 
becoming the subject of criminal prosecu- 
tien; who were of opinion that it could vot, 
and advised a suspension of other proceed- 
ings for recovery of the debt, until the va- 
lue of the securities assigned could be ascer- 
tained. 

Your Committee learn, that the proceed- 
ings in equity for that purpose, from the 
latest returns, appear to be proceeding as 
expeditiously a» their nature, and the course 
of the Courts will admit, and that Mr. 
Corry appears disposed to hasten their ter- 
mination as far as in him lies, 

The Trustees, on the 5th of June 1806, 
for reasons detailed in their resolutions, 
which your Committee cannot consider as 
satisfactory, removed the suspension of Mr. 
Corry, and directed his salary to be paid 
him from the date and ducing the period of 
his suspension. 

The Committee of Trustees, to whom 
the Minute of the Treasury of the 7 h of 
Octobér 1795, was referred, with a view 
of suggesting measures of regulation and 
controul as to the payment of money by the 
Treasurer of the Board, state in their report, 
that they do not see the least necessity for 
altering the system laid down in the reso- 
lutions of the Board of the 25d ot February 

782, except that the accomprs should be 
signed by a Board, special'y summoned, and 
that every abstract of accompt ueder which 
the Treasurer should issue money, ought to 
be signed ata Board by no Jess than three 
Members 

The sanction given by his Report to the 
continuance of a system under which an 
opportunity had been afforded for em- 
bezzling money to so large an amount, and 
of keeping it so lony concealed could have 
no tendency bur that of perpetuat.og abuses, 
instead of corfectiby them. ; 
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Proceeding to the department of the Ar- 
chitect of this Board, your Commuttee find, 
that almest one-third part of the Revenues 
imtrusted to the care of this Board, amount- 
wy, betwee January 1800 and 1410, to 
a sum of £62,864, has been expended in 
this branch; and of this sum, £4,727 in 
painting, plaistering, and repairing at the 
Linen-Hall, and the Officers’ houses ; and 
there appear further, in the S6th Report of 
the Commissioners of Imp:«rial Accompts, 
other sums disbursed for furniture, carpets, 
chimney and pier glasses, &c. for the House 
of the Chamberlain of the Linen-Hall. 

The issues from the Treasurer to the 
Architect, previous to October 1805, were 
made on orders siyned by the Secretary ; aud 
since that tume by three Trustees. On the 
5th May 1807, it was stated to the Board 
by the Architect, that the works carrying 
on under his direction at the Linen-Hall, 
pursuant to the orde:s of the Boord, and in 
conformity with the plans and estimates, 
were then finished; and a Commitiee was 
appointed to exanune and report on the 
execution of the works, and application of 
sums voted for them; and it wes ordered, 
* That ne further sum of money shall be 
issued by the ‘Tieasurer to the Architect 
until the Commpitcge shall have made their 
Report.” 

Up to the Sth of April 1810, no report 
appears to have been made by this Com- 
muttee; and yer, 1 direct contradiction to 
aliss order, there were issued to the architect 
the fullowing sums by the ireasurer, on cae 

rders of the ‘Trustees. 


4th August 1807 .....0+ee1 000 


L7th November ....0..0-.- «~ 1lOowoo 
Phot October coc.covses veccee FIOO 
@ist Deceniber .........- 1000 


Almost every report of the Commis- 
sioners of foprest Accompts presented to 
Parliament ducing several years, has seated 
ther olservations on the Archiuect’s depart- 
meat in mo very favour.ble point of view, 
in respect of the almost entirely wncon- 
trolled power whith he wae ailowed to 
wrercise in the expenditure el public money; 
but their Seth Report, lately presented, 
stares that a Kusiding Committee has been 
a) pomted, which, if at performs its duvy, 
may prevent, according to the opinion of 
these Connussioners, in a measure, 
those ewils ‘The latiuude of the expenditure 
hitherto allowed may be judged of from 
his circuarstance : “* that the Architect hav- 
ing orders from the Board to keep the 
Peridinge uy repaw, Le bas vnilormly arect- 
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ed his carpenters and other artifice ». 
obey all orders of the Inspector-Geneng 
Secretary, or other Chief Officers, a» 4 
their houses, &c.”” which is fully i 

by the following passage, in a Report 
the Architect's accompts, “ that he receive: 
no order from the Secretary for the 
diture of £8408, 34s. 344. but that he mp 
ceived orders at different times from sever 
individual Trustees for executing work, 
but that only verbally sometimes at 
Board, and sometimes elsewhere; but don 
not recollect the period of time.” 

The principal management of this gre 
establishment is vested in the’ Inspector. 
neral, the first Officer under the Truwes, 
the duties of whose office are very fully 
stated in the S6th Report; his neglect oi 
these duties is strongly observed upen is 
the same report, and particularly tie op 
cealment from the Trustees of facts, whic 
it was his duty co have communicated » 
them. Que striking instance of this kind, 
in the case of Sir Thomas Fitzgerald's ad 
Shanuahan’s manufactory, is fully detailed 
in that report, the frauduient circumstance 
attendimy which may deserve, in other 
points of view, the notice ef the Hous, 

The same report contains animadversion 
on the negligent mode of superintendance, 
and ujfon the general want of attention to 
the expenditure of money granted by Pa 
liameuc for the distribution of hemp seed. 

It is to be observed that the coe of 
hemp-seed having amounted to £1464, the 
cost of advertising it in the different new» 
papers has been £6.52. 

The office of InspeQor-General was coe 
stuured under the vist and 23d Geo. Id 
c. $43 aud it is specially directed, * tat 
the prréon so appointed must have been 
bred to or carried op some brameh of the 
linen manufacture en his own acount, by 
bleaching, selling, dyeing, stampmg, © 
staming”” By 31 Geo. ITT, c. 14 the 
Trustees are enabled to appoint two per 
sus jomtly to execute this othe, 
ot the Secretary or Chamberlain, subject 
ro like penalties and regulacions as belo 
but without additional salary. 

NOWMING J > be di NTLEMEN. 
Coudrnaed | a page Ji 4, No. 27, 

It has been executed wholly hy 
deou Vv curt: your Lordsbip’s j 
Ing wt: Cs, 

‘What are the duties of the Ceose 
Oilice as executed by your Lordshp® 
person - i have never executed apy 
ihe duties of Chat oflice. } 
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Your Lordship also holds, jointly 
wd Henry Seymour, the office 
of Fuacer ia the hing’s Bench ? I do. 
What is the duty of the office of 
Fincer ? To fle and record the proceed - 
’ of te court, “ hich has never 
been executed by mein person. 

What has your Lordship received 
- from these offices for the last three 


with L 


%#@PAasaetvt-e 


t years? tm the year 1807-8, we re- 
= cewed in England, clear of all decduc- 
= tons, $,1961. 15s. Sd. an the year 
og—9, 9,161). 17s. 4d. inthe year 
= 90010, 0.3771. IIs. 4d. sterling. 
~ TD ry Luttrell, esq. called in and ex- 
“e amined, 
. You are Clerk of the Pipe in Ireland? 
2m. 
. | What are the duties of that office as 
ch ; performed by yourself ? None, 
ms How many years have you held 
4, that office? Jen years. 
mM Have you ever been called upon 
ed to execute the duties in person? Never. 
% The Right Hon. Earl of ftosslyn called 
a ia and examined. 
Your Lordship holds the office of 
MF Director of Chancery in Scotland? | do. 
, What are the duties performed by 
© BP yvour Lordship in person? None, 
t Hus your Lordship a Deputy? Yes. 
The ht, Hon. Lord Arden called in and 
a examined. 
4 Your Lordship is Register of the 
P High Court of Appeal tor Prizes in the 
figh Court of Admiralty, and of the 
: High Court of Delegates ? I am. 
; What 6 the bature of the duties of 
the office of Register of the High Court 
’ # Avmiralty, which your Lordship 
: execulés i pefson ¢ My oflice is a 
4 Weehoid office for life, and therefore 
: seore | answer any question, 1 beg 
‘ 0 koow whether the Committee can 
ove Me any assurance that the exist- 
t ig Mierest Of that Otlice is not in any 
fespect whatever within the purview of 


laese resolutions. 

the Committee read to his Lord- 
up We printed resolutions on, whigh 
“e Committee was founcded.] J hdépe 
ie Committee wll not attribute it to 
@) Want of respect to them or to 
we Howourable House of which they 
‘ma part, it L deciine answering any 
“lon, Conceiving that | ought not 
“ve called upon to turnish from ny 
“*8 OULD auy matter of information 
"ech may be made use of to the pre- 
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judice of my freeliold rignts. My de 
uties Messrs. Jennerand Wheeler, can, | 
sewention explain every thing to the 
Committee relating to my office. 
Jolin King, esq. calied in und examined, 
Wat office do you hold in tue Plan- 
tations > Naval Ojticer of Jamaica. 
What is the nature of the duties of 
that ofiice asexecuted by you la per 


son? tbtexecute no duties jw persou. 
Wihat are the emoiuiments that you 
receive trom that office? 1 receive 


15001. ayear, which is paidto me by 
the person who executes the duties of 
the office, who acts under the appoint- 
meat of — the Groveruor, belog fist 
recommended by me. 

What is the exient of his 
ments? Ibe average receipt, | 
Suppose, may be taken ai 2,500/. out 
ot which L receive 15004 a year, 
William Miiched, esq. cuiied in and ex- 

Hig d. 

You are deputy to Mr. Germain, 
who holds the otlice of receiver ge- 
neral ot Jamaica? I am his lessee. 

What are the duties of the receiver 
general? Lhe duues of the receiver 
general consist In the collection of 
the revenue, and ip the coilection of 
all the taxes uader Wwe revenue laws of 
this country, 

In what manner does Mr. Germain 
execute | tle executes it 


eimolu- 
should 


his clice +: 
through me entirely. 

What sum does Mr: Germain 
ceive from this office ? 
a clear net rent from me of 2v008 
sterling, paid iu kngiand, free of 
every eXpense whatever, 

Lhe Right Hon, Charics Vereker, a 

Member of ihe Hcvuse, examined. 

You are constabie of the caotie of 
Limerich? i am. 

Wiat are the duties of that oftice 
performed by yourself? 1 pesiocu 
no duties. 

Are there any duties belonging to 
the office? Ll have understuod tat 
ii former times the constable of the 
castie commanded the town in the 
absence of the governor, but of late 
years there has been no duty done 
by the constavle. 

You have no deputy? No. 

What are the emoluments you re- 
ceive from the office’ ‘There is sowe 
ground that belongs to the constable, 
which was set by my predecessor at 


¢- 
lie receives 
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400/. a year, and the salary is 11. 
per day. 

Are the lands of which you speak 
eut on jease? Yes, there is a lease 
for 99 vears; there was a king’s let- 
ter enabling my predecessors to set 
a lease for that term; before that 
they had usually been Jet by each 
coustable during bis incumbency, at 
a small rent, 

The Right Hon. Charles Long, a member 
of the Commitiee, examined 

You are ove of the joint’) paymas- 
ters general? = | am, 

Do you execute the duties of that 
vilice in person? 1 do, 

Lord Charles Somerset is the other 
paymaster? bie is 

What duties does he discharge >— 
He discharges some of the cuties, but 
not to any Considerable extent; he 
frequently attends the boards that are 
beld at Chelsea, and | communicate 
with him upon any subject of tn- 
portance that arises. 

Might not the oflice of paymaster 
eneral be as convemently executed 
Sy one person? | conceive it might. 

Has Lard Charles Somerset a de- 
maity ? Yes. he has 
the most honourable the Marquis 

Welles y (baron hi eilesley ) called in 

and cxamined., 

Your lordship holds the office of 
chief rememobrancer ia the court of 
exchequer in Treland? J do. 

What are the duties of that office 
which your lordship performs in per- 
sov ? None. 

Your lordship appoints a deputy ? 
i co. 

The vizht honourable Sir Evan Nepean, 
bart. « member ofthe house, examined. 

You are clerk of the crowa and 
courts in the island of Jamaica? I am. 

What is the nature of the duties of 
that office executed by yourself in 
person? Noue. 

Are you lable to execute any du- 
ties? | am liable to be called upon 
at any time, to execute the duties ia 
person. 

By whom? by the governor and 
council, 

tiow long have you held this office ? 
‘The office waS given to me im te- 
version, | think In the year 1789; I 
bave DceA Lil possessiOG since the year 
Lo 
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During that Gime have yop 
been culled upon to execute gry 
ties In person? | have not, 
The honourable Thomas Knox, Re, 

ber of the House, eramined, 

You hold, together wath the by 
nourable Vesey Knox, the othice ¢ 
Prothonotary of the court of comps 
pleas io Ireland? | do, 

What is the detail of the 
performed by yourselves? We » 


point a deputy, as we are embelll Has 
to do under the patent, be bi 
Mr. Knox delivered in the fale I jes, 


ing account of the emoluments d HIE Jom 
othice ; 


Chet You 
1808, A. Tot!. Charges. De’s 6th. theses Marsh 
‘ast B82? a. eae ) 
i Dont Lele 1306 as 
LAf's, 
Cash onl: hat 0 
Credits 7, rey 15589 1586 S00L me Hay 


ilave you ever been called it | have 
to execute any part of the duties fi Did 
person? Never, No, { 

Do any cases arise, on which ai Tk i 
ference is made to you? No, sew, 

Has the deputy power to sig yume Yor 


name ? Yes, sland 
Has the deputy his salary by privadli clerk 
agreement with you? Yes. Yes, | 
Roberi Jenner, esq. called in and Ei court 
amined, Do 


You are deputy to Lord Arde duties 
as register to the high court of of donot 
peals, the high court of admiriy Wh 
and the court of Delegates? Lam, Bm you « 


Does Lord Arden execute any the ¢ 
of the duties of — of the mall |,050 
court of appeals? Never, Ot Be 


Does he ever execute any pave o Pre 
the duties of register of the counted Moo | 
Delegates? Never; his lordship 161, | 
not executed any one of those offea 13s. 4 
or any part of them, since be The J 
appointed, p 

lhere is generally a sum of ma Yo 
lying ii his bands? Yes, there MiMR clerk 
been geuerally in the i | 
takes such part as he thinks f De 
and I beheve at this time that "9% perso 
his lordship has, is 207 000, have 

















Doves Lord Arden give any secur Wi 
No. a from 
Do you give any security 3 | 
Arden? Yes, 20,0001. ewth. much 
Are you aware of any inconre of it, 
that would arise if the offeed vente 
ter of the high court of + BLE 






were abolished, and the wht ® 








No, I am aware 


m ty aed by deputy ? : 
ai} & poe at ail, and the same answer 
pail apply bo the register of the 
I ey wer court of appeals , the register 
{ de court of Delegates is a very 
he by ging ung, |. do not suppose his 
hoe ‘ tus ip fas ever received 2001. from it. 
wie Io these three offices always go 
werther? They have always been in 
dein Mine ame patent ever since | have 
rey jpown them. ' 
Cate, Has Lord Arden any salary ? No, 


le bas not, the whole aries from 


boon BR tons, 


a ik Thomas Carter, esq. called in and ex- 
amined. 

‘hie! Py You hold the office of Provost 

WOME Narshal of Barbadves? I do. 

sam in what manner do you execute 
tut office? Wholly by deputy. 

- Have you leave of absence? Yes, 

wale! have, — 

tis af Did you go out to take possession? 
No, did not. 

th wi Tke Honourable Percy Wyndham,called 


weir in, and examined. 
yw =You are register of chancery in the 
sland of Jamaica, and secretary and 
tive clerk of the courts in’ Barbadoes ? 
Yes, and also prothonotary of the 
1 EM court of common pleas, in Barbadoes 
Do you execute any part of the 
cee Cuties of those offices in person;  [ 
1 wil G0 not, 
ah What are the emoluments which 
f ‘ou derive from those offices? From 
He office of register of chancery 
,050L from the office of Secretary 
% Berbadoes 7001. and from the oflice 
* Prothonotary of the Court of Com- 
Moa Pleas, ou the average of six years, 
16. 13s. 4d, making together, 1,7661. 
136. 4d. 
The Hon. Chas. Wyndham, a member 

_ of the house, examined. 

You hold the office of secretary and 
elerk of the inrolments of Jamaica? | 
do. 

Do you execute any of the duties in 
person? No, by deputy, and always 
have done. Y 

What is the net receipt coming toyou 
from that office > 2500), a year; I 
"8 under agreement to receive so 
mech from the person filling the duties 
; — became vacant about se- 
‘ ay G0, and then | recet- 
; ‘Oo coptinue it at the same 
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rate; tothe best of my recollection it 

was 6 or 70001, sterl. | received. 

The Rt. Hon. Win. Bagwell, a member 
of the house, exanined, 

You are one of the joint muster-mas- 
ters of Ireland? lam. 

Do you execute any part of that 
office in person? None whatever ig 
person. 

Are there any duties to be executed? 
Yes there are—ir is a purely miliitary 
oflice. 

Charles Grenville, esq. called in and 
examined, 

You are secretary to the island of 
Tobago? [| am. 

Is any part of the duties of that of- 
fice performed by yourself in person? — 

0. 

It is entirely, performed by deputy ? 
Yes. 

Do you appoint the deputy your- 
self? Yes, subject to the approbation 
of the Governor. 

What is the receipt you have from 
the office ? 400), net. 

You are the naval officer of Deme- 
rira? ! am. 

W hat do you receive from that? It 
is uncertain ; 1 ought to receive 5001. 
a year, but I receive about 2501, the 
deputy sends me two thirds. 

What isthe nature of the office of 
naval officer? I believe the fees arise 
from keeping aregister of ships which 
come in and clear out. 

Thomas Lowten, esq. called in and ex- 
amined. 

You execute the office of deputy 
to the clerk of the pipe? I do. 

Does lord William Bentinck per- 
form auy part of the duties in per- 
son? No. 

What is the salary that as deput 
you receive? One hundred pean 
a year. 

And no other fees of any sort?— 
No other fees of any sort. 

The emoluments of Lord William 
Bentinck are stated to amount net 
to 6331. is that correct? I should 
rather suppose that for the years 1806 
1807, and 1808, the profits were as 
much as seven hundred and thirty, 
or seven hundred and forty pounds 
but the last year has mot been quite 
so much; but I take the average to 
be about seven hundred and forty 
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“pounds, mine is a fixed salary of 
1001. a year. 

Phe iabour of course is very small ? 
It t very great; | undertook that 
office more out of & yard to the 
late duke of Portland, than any view 
to emolument. 

John Dax,esq called tn, and en amined. 
You are deputy tothe Cierk of 
the exchequer of peas? | am. 

What cuties does Mr. Wiiliam S. 
Rose, perform in person, as cleck of 
the exchequer of pleas ? None. 

At notime? No 

Nor of any kind! No. 

You execute the whole of the of- 
fice? | 
The vighi honourable Thomas Stcele, 

calle d ia ana ¢ remened. 

You are Kiwe’s Rewembrancer in 
the court of exchequer? | am. 

Are the duties executed by your- 
selt? No, by clerks,. 

You have no deputy ? Yes I 
have; Mr. Moysey is my deputy. 

How ts the oftice executed ? ‘The 
duties of the office are executed by 
deputy. 

Are you aware of any inconvenience 
that would result to the public from 
the office of King’s remembrancer 
being abolished? Certainly, 1 can- 
not say that! am, 

Hf the oflice of register were abol- 
ished, do you apprehend any incon- 
venience would resplt to the pubite ? 
Certainly not; any office that 1s done 
by deputy may be abolished. 

Mr. Thos. Farrer. called in, and erd- 
mined. 

You are deputy comptroller of the 
Pipe? Yes. 

Are the duties executed by Mr. Te- 
kell in person? No, he does no duties 
in person as comptroller of the pipe. 

it is dove wholly by deputy ? By 
myself and my clerk. 

Air. John Tekell, called in, and exami- 
ned, 

Are you deputy inthe efiice — of 
the chirographer in the court of exche. 
quer? Lam, 

‘That is an office he'd by patent? Yes, 

From whom is the patent? From the 
king. 

You execute the duties of that office? 
J am secondary or deputy inthe oftice. 

The patentees perform no part of the 
duties in person? Noge, 


co. 
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What is the emolument derive , 
Sir Henry and Mr. Colebrook: i 


should apprehend about 400 a yee 
between them. . 


Mr. Jas. Sayers, called in, and exe, 
ne 


You are marshail of the exchequer: 
l am. 


Lo you execute the duties of the 
oflice in person ? No, entirely by dj 
puty. 

You have no duties whatever to 
form but what are discharged by de 
puty ? | pertorm no duties. If { aj 
to take a person into custody fora very 
large sum of money, | might choow, 
to prevent accident, to do it myself. 

But you might do it by deputy) 
Yes. 

Tlow many years have you beeo 
the oflice? Ever since the year 17%, 

During that time have you ever per 
formed any duties in person? | have 
hot, except attending once, and walk- 
ne besore Mr. Pitt, aschancelor ¢ 
the earchequer. 

We have at length come to one grea 
chicicnt officer. Here is a geotiema 
wiv at least does something for bis mo 
nev. He once walked in a procession 
before Mr. Pitt. Never to be sure was 
there exhibited a more shining &% 
ample of a splendid government. We 
might search all kurope in vain for 
such munificence. We recollect, in- 
deed, as tar as the tale. telling Schekere 
zade is good authority, an Asiatic 
ample of similar liberality io the cae 
of **Ganem, the son Abou Aibou,e 
the slave of Love,” who, on his ir 
Introduction at the levee to Harew 
Al Raschid, @e. Haroun the just or 
the pious; and alter receiving 41a 
robe, according to the custom a 
ways observed to those to whomar 
dience was given, is thus briefly a 
dressed by that conscientious Calips, 
* Ganem, 1 much wish you to rem 
atmy court” ** Commander of the 
faithiul,” replied the young mercham, 
‘the slave has no other will than tit 
of bis master, on whom his life 
fortune depend.” ‘The Caliph @ 
well pleased with Ganem’s aise 
and gave him a large pension. 
this ihe Prince descended from ™ 
throne, 
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petnects from the Report of baw rapes 4 of 
te Treasury, On the suoapece y aanerican 

Meanfacts res, mace pra . 5" SON, = 

aiedwece (0 a Resolution of the House of 

vr alives. 

"7 "aan Manufactures. ; 

The following manufactures are carried 
vo to snextent, which may be considered 
equate to the consumption of the United 
cytes ; the foreign articles annually m= 
verted, being less tn walue than those of 
swenean Manufactures belonging to the 
ome general class, which are annually ex- 

ted, vit. ' 

Manufactores of wood, or of whieh 
wood isthe principal material —-Leather 
sod manufactures of leather.—Soap and 
tallow candles —Spermaceti oil and can- 
den—Plax-seed’ ol. —-Refined sugar, 
Coarse earthen-ware.—Snaff, chocolate, 
bar-powder and mustard. 

The following branches are firmly es. 
tablished, supolying, in Many instances 
the greater, and in all a considerable part 
of the consumption of the United States, 
Vu, 

ron and manufactures of iron.—Ma- 
selactures of cotton, wool, and flax.— 
Hat.—Paper, printing types, printed 
books, playing-cards —.Spiiituous and 
malt liquors. —Several manufactures of 
bemp.~-- Gun-powder.—- Window glass, 
~—Jewellery and clocks.—Several manu- 
feturers of lead.—Straw bonnets and 
haig—Wax candles. 

Progress has also been made in the fol- 
owe Oranches, viz. 

Pamts and colours; several chemical 
Preparations, and medical drugs; salt; 
mandlactures of coppes 
panded ana plated ware 

ern’s aud 
rare, Kc, 

Many articles, 


and brass; ja- 
cahco printing 5 
and glass 


> 
other earthen 
which no 
‘mation has been received, are un- 
wMediy omitted: and the substance of 
the informatian obtained on the Most tile 
tportant branches, is comprebended under 
‘he folivwing heads - 
; Food and Muanufact ires of Wood.— All 
Se branches of this manufacture are car- 


respecting 


"ed Wahighdegree of perfection, supply 
* Whole, demand of the United States, 
‘ad consist princ pally of cabinet ware, 
ae Other bousel, ld furniture > cc aghes 
24 carriages, 


either for pleasure vor trau- 
Pertation 


» and ship-buiid nz. 
be ships and vescsela above twenty tons 
tarthen, built iu the United States during 
oa Fears 1801] a 1SO7, meacured 774,9 4 
Making onan average about 1 10,000 
i Fear, aud worth more than six mil- 
% T the fovecan trade, and the 
al betes censed for the coasting trade 
¢<, 
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Of the other branches, no particular 
account can be given. But the annnal 
exportations of farniture and carriages 
amount to 170,000 dollars, The value 
of the whole, including ship-building, 
cannot be less than twenty millions of 
dollars a year, 

Under this head may also b> mention- 
ed pot and pearl-ash, of which, besides 
supplying the internal demand, 7,400 
tuns are annually exported, 

Leather and Manufactires of Leather— 
Tanneries are established in every part of 
the United States, some of them on a 
very large scale; the capital employed in 
a single establishinent amounting to one 
hundred thousand dollars, A few bides 
uve exported, and it is stated that one- 
third of those used in the great tanneries 
of the Atlantic states, are imported from 
Spanish America, Some superior or 
particular kinds of English leather, and 
ef morocco, are ‘still imported; but 
about 350,00015s.* of American teather 
are annually exported. The bark ts 
abundant and cheap; and it appears 
that hides cost in America 54 cents, and 
in England seven cents a pound; that the 
bark used for tanning, costs in England, 
nearly as much as the hides, and in 
America not ove-tenth part of that sum. 
itis atthe same tite acknowledged that 
much American leather is brought te 
market of au inferior quality, aud that 
better is generally unmade in the middle 
than in the nurthern and southern states, 
The tanneries of the state of Delaware 
employ cellectively a capital of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars, and 
ninety workmen, and make annually 
100,000 dullars-worth of leather. ‘Jbose 
of Baltumore amount to twenty-two, 
seventeen of which have together a capi- 
tal of 187,000 dollars, and tan annually 
18,000 hides, and 25,000 ealf-skins. 

Morveco is also miade in several places, 
partiy from imported goat skins, but 
principally from sheep skins, And it 
may be proper here to add, that deer 
skins, Which form an article of exporta- 
tion, are dressed and = menufactured in 
the United States to the amount required 
fur the consumption of the country. 

The principal manufactures of leather 
are those of shoes and boots, harness, and 
Some inconsiderable quantities 
ot the two last articles are Loth mnported 
and exported, The annual importation 
of foreign boots and shoes, omeunts ty 
3,249 paw of boats, and 59,000 per of 
thoes, principally kid and morocco, The 
anvual exportation of the same articles 
of American manufacture, to 8,500 pair 

ee ee 8 

# Unless otherwise stated, the importations and 
exportations are, in thie report, taken on the aver- 
age of the years 1806 and 107. 
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of hoots and L274h ¢ pa rof shoes, The particularie of Russa, would BiVC 8 prey 
shoe manutactures ot New Jersey are exe extension to this braueh, A spe - 
an . Cla ft 
tensive. Teal ot Lyon, to Massachusetts, port has been made on that subject tote 
makes TOU 0e parr oo: wowuen's shues an- committee of commerce and Brawulacs | 
nuslly. rers, : 
Phe vatue of all the articles annually COTTON WOOL, AND Flax | 
manufactuced mi the United State-, whieh iM Spinning Mis, und Menolatt | 
j P . ™ ‘ J re 
ace embraced under this bead (leatiuer), Establishments — Ube tivst eotren mill ve. | 
was be estimated at twenty wilions of ~_ tedin the state of Rhode Island, » 
dolars. the vear 17415 another onthe 
Soup and lal ’ & nedies.—A wreat pp , ° ee : trap ae, 
woul i © Lane A Cie al pure mothe year 1795 5 and two more jp the 
bhowef the soap and candies used in the state of Massachusetts, im the years 1% 
United States, is a taily Mmanutactare, gud 1404. During the three SUC ceed T 
But there are also several establishments years ten more were erected or comme. Roo 
on au extensive scale to all the large cties,  cedin Rhode Islands aud one in Conper the | 
dinebseveralother places, thoseotthe vile treat ; making altogether fifteen guy deri 
loge ot Roxb '?wy, neal Boston, employ e’Te cted betore the vear 1808, Wwarking at ton, 
alove a capital of one hundred thousand — that time about eight thousand >pindire, yar 
dollars,and Ihaiane annually 370,000 poumls und produ Ing abuut three hundred Ubos. wid 
candles, 350,000 pounds brown soap, and sand pounds of yarn @ year pow 
o0,000 pounds Windsor and fancy soap, Returns have been received of eighty tach 
witha profit, itis said, of lo percentum — seven mills which were erected at the en aud 
on _ capital employed, of the year BSOY; sixty twoof whieh (4 and 
he annual importatious ot fore:gn ma- ater ; s \werei 
The ae ports mf Oa i | water and 14 horse m.lis,) were in oper. of ¢ 
nufacture are, candles 155,000 pounds, tion, and worked at that tune thirty-one arec 
s0aP, 470, i p minds, : theurarid sprodles, ‘The other twenty. wea 
Phe annual exportations of domestic mas — tive will all be in operation im the coun tog 
nufactare; are candles 1,775,000 pounds, — of this. year, aud together with the former eer! 
Oo ov ‘ . ‘ 
Sene = )Seb OOo, ones (almost all of which are iacreasiog k 
wh annua! value manufactured in the their machinery,) will, by the estimate Ging 
Taited State s, and ine buding the quantity received, wot k more than eighty thousand cit 
wade in priyate tamelies for their ownuse, — spindles at the conumencement of the a 
Cannot be estimated at less than emht mil- year }811. ; 1 
a... lions of dollars, one , 
bee « = a . The capital required to carry on the in 3 
c2 i Specimecets Od and Candiles.—The eeta- . : : 
fae DiiShiments tor this Manutactar at manufacture on the best Certs, is esti art 
s : es t o in) woutac > or i . 
qeyt \ Der ad grt - ted at the rate of ane handred dollars tor per 
; Namtucket and New Bedford in) Massa- . ull 
ey chusetts, avd at Hadson mw New York. B each spindle ; including Doth te _ xs 
bg 2 s? i sir ave nIK, - 
‘ahs | ides st . lying the whole of th ‘er * capital apphed to the purchase of the rar 
> . ‘Ss sSuUDD 4 he hhote ¢ ¢ cdothestice 
ftp A iid, es - mol seats, and to the constroction of te T 
a. | comsdipptien, they farnish annually, tor ' i “ev 
‘oh He : mills and machinery, and that employed 
ie’: =e exportanon to toreign countries, 250,000 ‘ a ate rial . Ph 
? z é; ; om mow uges, re par 2. raw miateria By good 
i : 7 pouuds of candles, and 44,000 gallous of ra B tw the 
a. a i. The whele auantity anaually manu ov band, and contingencies. ut 
% eth. » ‘ iat i ‘ 4 i - 
va 4 ' beheved that no more thao at the rate of baer 
Rist fuctured amounted to about £00,000 dul- ; erally Cg 
4\ 1) tars; Sat the exeluston from forcign mar sixty dollars for each spindle ts ge 
. : wm ‘ s a ie ; - . > aia 
+i . 4 h : ; actually employed.  Porty-five pounds por 
} ets has latety afhcted the manutacture. of tton worth about twenty centy ” yea 
. . *« ‘ . 
ehued Susar.— The annual importations ; annually used an 
of foreiwn refined sugar, amount, for the pounysre un Ga avery Oa t 
i } i ' at Suc. i J ‘ “| A 
- yt a ame p , for each spindle, and these produce sheet he 
; veers 1803 to 1807, to 47,CO0Ibs, , € differest cor 
T , : thirty-siv pounds of Varn Of Gtieree 
, he aunual e\portation of American re- A abet e ‘other pa 
1 tined sugar, amount, fur the same years qualities, worth on an average Ot © 
. b bs ‘ s +) ‘ 
. peg ned. ° ’ vnd 324 cents a pound. Bight hundred 
tu tot Whos, 5 five are 
, i : . spindles employ forty persons, Viz. 
: he then existing duty was, mn the year $08.. d children. nit 
+ 1801. calle & 80" OOO ing men, and thirty five women ance 
: ' » Colleckad on 3,92 i,! AN pounds > aud M4 Nts fe a 
; ; : On those data, the general resumé ™ 
as the uwoufeeture bas kept pace with the the fel fi. 
% - the vear IS11, are estimated 19 
‘ MCE Ase Vi population, the qu ratity now low : tabl tai 
, » V oO i 2s 
' annually made may be estimated at five  ONINS babi *aniguind bi 
yy milhons of pouyts, worth one unllow of Tie increase of carding and spe ch 


in establisinents be 


i dollars. The capital cuuploved is stated of cotton by machinery; 
at three millones and a halfof dollars; for that purpose, and ¢ xchasivelf of thst th 
and, as the establishments have tucreased done in private families bas therefore x 
m pamber, some of them have declinedin ‘been four fold during the two last yea, w 
business. Itis believed that if a draw- aud will have been tenfold ta three yeu” iN 
back, equivalent to the dwty paid The greater number is in the ae 3 
owthe importation of the browa sugar Providence, in Rhode {sland; thef , 


« ae oe om ae 


scattered and extending thevughoat # t 


the states. 


used in the refined snmygar exported, 
was again allowed, the foreigu demand, 
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The seventeen mulls ta the 
Piode Inland, worked 14,290 sprudies in 
the year 1807; are also stated tu have used 
ducing that year 640,000 pouuds of cot- 
ton, which produced 510, 
yara; ef which, 124 G00 pounds were 
wid fr thread and kuitting, 200,000 
wowods were used in mMandsfactures at- 
teched to, Or Juctoe vicimty of the tithis ; 
aud the resilue Was cither sold ior wi *k, 
sed for the use of family manulactures, 
or exported to other parts. Iieven bun- 
dred looms are said to be employed in 
weaving the yarn spun by those mills in- 
togoods, ;rucipally of the tollowing de- 
errr’ thd, \ 


Red ticking, sokiat s$ to 00 cents per yard. 


tripes and checks 30 to 42 do. do. 
Gingharns : 42 to 50 do. do. 
Clothes for shirts 
and shecting 25 to 75 do. do. 
Counterpanes st 8 dollars each do. do. 
Those several goods a.e already equal 


to the English inported 
articles @f tue samme description, and = su- 
fhauishing is 


in appe wanes 


militv: and the 
proportion 
Parosts algo tucreastag. 

The same articles are manufactured in 
se¥eral other paces, aud parvcalarly at 
Philade!nhra, vhele are 


perorin dur 


sullunproving. ‘Tha v! fine 


also nade trom 
the same coach 


luded, 


foreimnu ittie 


matenal, webbing and 
laces, (which articles have also ex 
W whl soon exclude, stmilar 
ortations) table and other diaper claih, 
cottun kerscyvurres, 
and Dlankets Phe manutacture of fus- 
UaM$, Cords, anid veivets, has also been 
commence! in the interior and westeru 
parts of Pennsylvania, and in Kentucky, 
seme of the mills above mentioned, 
are alo emploved jn carding aud spin- 
"ag Woul, though pot to a consideralde 
‘mount, But alme.tthe whole of that 
materal is spun and 1m pyivute 
Manes > and there are yot butwew esta- 
bi meats forthe manulactaure of woollen 
ng “eewehy eas ition bas, hovever, 
pecting fourteen of 
these, Wanvtecturuiye eac ¥ Oo an aver- 
a oo yards of cloth a year, 
believed, ihe Po nu dullarsa yard. It 
vr Wb infer ia ere are others from 
it — ation has beea obtaine “dj 
own that several estab ih 


t 
“W300 8 swaller si ale, exist iu Phila- 


Wove 


state of 


000 pounds of 


delphia, Baltinore, and some other pla- 
cus, All those tho e 
manufsctured ino private families, ae 
quality, though 
sumewhat Inferior in appearance to ime 
ported «loth. for the same price. The 
principal obs'acle to the extension of the 
manufacture, isthe wantof wool, which 
isstill deficient both in quality and quan- 
titv. But deicets are daily ana 
rapidly lessened by the introduction ot 
sheep of the Merino, and other superio: 
breeds, by the great demand for the ar- 
teede, and by the attention mow every 
Where paid by fammers to the increase 
andamprovemepts of thet flocks. * 

Manufacturing establishments for spin- 
ing and weaving flax, ave yet hut few. 
Inthe state «f New York, there is ove 
Which emp oys a capital of 18,000 dollars, 
andtwenty six persons, and in whieh 
about uinety thousand pounds of ax are 
#unually pan and wow n dato cans as, and 
Othereca se tinen. Intorwativoa has been 
recewead respecting twointhe viemi ty of 
Philadelphia, one ot whch produces annu- 
ally 72 OOO yards of canvas inde of flay 
anti atou om the other, the 
hackled and spun by 
Joonms areemp'oved, aud if 
500,000 vards of 
cloth, and coarse 
nualty. 

Hosiery may also be 
most exelusively household manufecture 
That of Germantown bas deelined, and 
r'o have been ullempt. 
ed on swale wm athe prbaners 
There, are, bowerer, some exceptions ; 
ani it is sceted that the isiand of Martha’s 
Vineyard exports annualty 
sand pair of stockrugs. 


Cloths, as well as 


Reus vally osupermor on 


those 


Havrtis Dota 
; Urrty 
is said, th it 
cotton beegiuie, surf 
hoen may be made an- 


muachraekry 


considered as ale 


it does not a spr 


a hiwee ° 


line thou. 


SS a a See enn 
*.P'ne bank of Buctand, by Giscountiune are 
commods ton bills for wooilendvapers, lati. 
ly contiivedto rum the wootlen nawufae - 
turer. of Fo land, asad at nay be Vears bi - 
fore the VY tecover the haw. The indis- 
creet ad : “mints of that Hank, wanted to 
monopolisis, baykers, and speculato > 
only, will, in due time, destroy every 
branch. of trade and manafactures of 
Great Britain, if not checked by parlia- 
went. 
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Wl. «= Bonsehold M mrfaectures.—But by 
far the giewer part of the govds made 
of those Materiaty (cotton, fax, aud wool) 
are maAulacturcd m private families, 
mostly for thei ofn use and partly tor 
gule, ‘| hey CO sist pricy ily of coarse 
eotton, tlannel, cotton st ffs, and stripes, 
of every description, linen, and mixtures 
of wool With fax or cotton. 
mation recenwed from every state, and 
from more than sixty different places, 
conctirs in estublishing the fact of an 
exteaardinary increase during the two 
Jost years, and rendering tt probable that 
about two thirds of the clothing, includ- 
wg bosietv, and of the house and 
table dinenw worn and used by the 
jubabitants ofthe United States, whodo 
not reside i cities, Is the product u 
family manutaciures. 

Inthe eastern and middle states, card 
ing machines, worked by water, are 
every where estabimhed, aud they are 
rapidly extending southwardly aud west- 
wardly. Jennies, other faunly spinning 
machiues, and tying shuttles are al 
introduced in many places ; and as tba- 
vy fulling mils are erected, as ave te- 
quired tov Goishig allthe cloth whieh is 
Woven ta private faunhes, 

Ditheut as itis to form an estimate, 
it is tuferread frou a compalison of all 


‘| he li fo - 


the tacts which have been communi. 
* . 

cated, With the population of the United 

Sivies (estuoated atsix mnithous uf white, 






[Nor 


and twelve bandred theucand hy, 
suns) that the value of aij 


nade of Cotton, wool, 


i 
Wie gun 
and flax, fhe 
are annually mranulactured in the ee 


States, exceeds torty mithons of Wily 
The manufacture of cards and wir 

" 

ir ithats ly caunected With tis p 


at Ut be 
subject, W hitmore’s 


; Th AC ie fog Rey 

ing eards, has cuupletely eXcluded & 

reign Weportations of that artvele, Tee 

capital emp oved in that branch may te 

estimated at 200,000 dollars; and uy 

the annual Consumption anrownted 

lately, tu twenty thousand dozey par 
hand cards, and twenty thousand sq 
feet of cards for Machines, worth tage: 
ther about 200,000 doilars, The demarx 
of last year Was double that of tim 
and is still rapidly increasing. Butte 
wire is altogether Unported aud a vey 
serious Inconvenicncy might amse fixe 
any regulation which would check ot pre 
vent the exportation from foreiw cow 
tries. It appears, however, by the com 
inunicat On, Wat the manufacture may, 
and would be immediately established, » 
as to supply the demaud both jor can) 
and other objects, provided the same doy 
were iinposed on wire, now imported day 
free, Whichas laid ou other articles mak 
of the same materjal, The whole amon 
of wire annually used for cards; dows te 
at present exceca tweuly Ave tous, wou 


‘about 40,000 dollars, 
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‘ur bankeupteics ave not yet at an end. Some of great magnitude have lately 0 
Every menth gives fresh proof that the war is the orgmatey 

Let us examine ther causes thro’ whatever ramifications 
tly or more remotely, to be traced to chis nyghty source of a 
Liverpool stood pre-eminently high in the rage tor spec 


eurrea a' Li 


cause ef these tuilures. 


‘ cpoul. 


may, they are all dire 
our calaus je 8 mem fie Wiel. 


thon, af il is ow © HLUS pode nously ceaAping tue bitter ruits hence resulting. Toe : 
of council, ove bragch of the perniciens war system, for a time almost ant 


the trade with Amerioa, Dhe capitals, Chus forced out of the natural channels, wer 
Circumstances arising out of the war, and from 4 neque 
thon with America, couduered ia avacilug imbecile manner, have latterly, mor’ 
turned specrttions, both ww imports and exports, into heavy losses. 
he rage for speculation induced ma 


chrected itie specuialion, 


aseason, afeorded tdlacious engourage ment, , 
wiventare bey ond all due proportion to their capital, and, im case of disappountines 


Paper 


i theme coamtitanees, of aay check to that “Vstem ot paper accommodation, oa® 
they depended, thew became tucapable «i tulilling their engagements. Int 


ruit became eytensoe, and the miscrable effects arising from these causes are SP 


by inapressedt, Tie nt bis characters of priv ite and public distress. 


At pare 
presented to the house of representatives, 


i will be found an extract froma report on Amer : 
In our relations with that country, oF 
eruls to 5 mportaud unturmation as to the progress of domestic manufactures. . - 


rs becoming Aminelictaring patiog much sooner than many among us afe 
allow; or, than is modish in Che preseht system of self-deceptive flattery © 


J gbe generaltenor of British poligy towards Awerica, as evinced by the 


ican mannfacters 
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4 and other aets, has hastened forward the maturity of American manuface 
_, yen more speedily than would probably bave occurred in the natural course of 
ae ‘al unintentionally nursed their iufuut manufactures. ‘The narrow-minded 
ar may regret that good lias been done, coutrary to his desires aud intentions, 
ee the means of his illiberalpoltey ; waile the citizen of the world rejoices in the 
prosperit) vf bis fellow men, whether they dwell on this or the other side of the At- 
"Thelimen trade continues to present a strange anomaly : dull sales, of white goods, 
aod brisk buying in the brown inarkets, As yet the quantity brought to market is 
small, for Che season of digying potatues, which occupies sO Many of our weavers, is 
got quite finished , but from present appearances, it is probable, that, as linen be- 
comes more plentiful, buyers will not be wanting, for there is no scarcity of muney to 
iyout, and tho’ the market in London continues unusually dull, yet ether channels 
have opened, aud sales have been effected elsew here, as is evinced by the nutubers ot 
buvers, ready Lo come out, as soon as linens shall be in sufficient abundance. The fact is, 
that London, which formerly was the general emporium for the sale of [inenus, is ra- 
pidily losing this pre-eminence, and channels of more direct intercourse are gradually 
opening. The overbearing confidence of the Londoyers will ill brook this change, 
for they thought themselves of so great consequence, that they arrogated the power of 
regulating the trade according to their whims. ‘he factors also by their leaning al- 
most invariably more to the side of their city customers, than tu their consiguers in 
this country; appear now to have materially injured their owa interests, and to have 
considerably contributed to the diversion of the ttade into other channels. 

The flax crop has not curned out as well'as wasexpected. Purehases of flax are now 
making on commission for England awd Scotland, and the price is advancing. The 
linens sent to America last summer, are stated to have sold well, and it is hoped, some 
demand may beexpected from that market in spring, te make up for the deficiency 
of salesin London. 

The persons engaged in the linen trade in the neighbourhoood of Aberdeen, 
have lately petitioned the beard of trade in London, to precure a duty to be 
lad on the importation of foreign varn, to aid the spinning trade, particularly 
the manufacturers for spinning lieu yearn by machinery, and also for an ad- 
ditional duty on the importation of foreign linen. ‘They have by letters solicited 
the co-operation of the linen trade m this country, At a meetmy of linen dra- 
pers at Belfast, it was resolved not to move in relation to foreign yarn, as none 
of that article was imported into this country, and its importation into Britain 
would rather serve us by lessening the demand for yarn from this country, and 
consequently tending to cheapen our manufactures. It wag resolved to join in 
ad to the measures for promoting an additional duty on foreign linens. Some 
eatertain doubts as to the utility of containing a system of prohibitions, duties, 
drawbacks and bounties, and are inclined to leave trade to find its own Jevel 
warestrained by restrictions. But the public mind is not yct ripe for such a de- 
jarture ‘irom ancient practice, 

In the mean time Bonaparte by what he calls his continental system is seek- 
ing, and it appears with success, to exclude British manufactures from the 
continent of Europe, and he has lately adopted the furious measure of ordering 
them to be burned ia France and his tributary kingdoms. These acts of violence, 
Which arise from the abuse of great power, and are always perpetrated by con- 
qeerors, will not fail to injure the commercial interests of this country. “These 
meastires are indefensible on the grounds of justice, and the laws of honesty, which 
ought to prevail among nations: but alas! the maxims ef justice are always 
disregarded by those, who have it in their power; and violence and the law of 
the strongest afford the only measure of the conduct of nations towards each 
> at We outrageously censure the measures of France; but are we entitled 
“re tiie purity of our conduct to lay blame to others ? One power exerts its 

ority by land, and the sea may be considered as the scene of the rapacily of the 
— It is the very ba‘apé of war to present us as in a broken mirror with 
Mages distorted and fefracted: we think ourselves duly proportioned, but our 
iene tn as disgustingly hideous : During a course of eighteen years of 
ites . hs and envenomed hostility, in which we have abused the French 

. e changes of their government in the most outrageous, ard the 


pessest terms, can we wonder ot their retaliating om us, where hey have the 
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Nor. 
power? Yet we still continue our abuse of them, and overlook our OWN om, 
vyoou,qjnons. 

An able pamphlet on the depreciation of our currency, has been lately poling 
ed by Wim. Huskinon, M. PL We may recollect that he was, about A year ago 
effciont member of admioistration. He also appears to have been very ACKIVE 28 wp 
of the Ballion Committee. He with mach ability, proves THAT OUR PAPER 
CTRRENCY IS REALI PEPRECIATED, and exhibits a curious specimen Of we 
dittointed estate, as from a combination of circumstances, a light guinea which mp 
be sold as bullion, is of greater value than a heavy ¢uimea,® provided the plan stiecen 
to make ut tlesr+l co sell retin s at more than the value allowed to them by Proce. 
tion. ‘This question, as far as it regards De Yonge and another "ease of a similar, 
ture, iss urtly tobe argued betore the Twelve Judges on the point of law saved, ety, 
ther a scuute which forbade gold being exchanged into other coin for more than i 
vilue, will apply to its exchange Hito bank paper, a thing unknown for some cen, 
ries after theenaetuwent af the statute. ‘The effeet of depreciation is clearly prove! 
every day on the Chance of Pe ifast, where guineas are now better by 2 to 2! per cent 
than bank notes, and the same fact will be apparent in every place where a fair compe. 
tition is allowed in an open market. A prohibitory law may disguise the fact, bute. 
not alier the reapective natures of the two modes of our circulating mediom, 

In most articles the sales are very flat. Speculaters have not now the w 
bounded seope for their avidity, which hurried them = on so rapidly abow 
two vears ace, and trade is now narrowed more within its proper banks, alte 
the inundation has subsided. In Liverpool, owing to the want of confidence, « 
ts stated thet sugars fell, because the West India merchants refused to sell, e. 
cept for ready money. Perhaps at no period, was mereantile contidence lowe 
than at the present crisis, and it is feared that the distresses of the times a» 
not vet at an end, nor ean it vet be ascertamed how many may be affected by 
the bankruptcies which have already occurred, or how many similar catastrophe 
may result from the previous crashes. Some of the recent failures at Liverpes! 
it is stated, have been attended with circumstances of peculiar atrocity, am! 
and other pliees have also exhibited many instances of glaring impropriety, and 
mdefensible conduct. The cougse of exchange t hrough this month has been, 


Belfast on London, ..... 9 —#h—#}—9 per cent. 
- Belfast on Glaswow, .... ot '—7T+ 

Belfast on Dublin, ...... 61ds.t 

Dublin on London, ......9 


Disevunt on bank notes, ,.24 24--2 


- 


NATURALIST’S REPORT, 
From October 20, tald November 20, 
See Winter comes, to rule the varied year, 
Sutlen and sad, with alt his rising train ; 
Vapours, and clouds, andstorms. THomson. 

TH preeeding teasyn has presented some peculiarites ; owing to the cold and drongh, 
the trees we mote anaking theirshoots, but when the warmth at last came, anime 
gitar blo the flowers took place, and the usual series of succession scemed inter 
rupted by a mixture of e. tly and later fowers appearing intermixed, thew arith of July, 
Aucust,an ~epremoer, w ith the ereat moisture encouraged tovi sorous vegetation, mov 
plinis, especially those from northern hititudes, the trees now showed by the abat- 
dance and size ot theirleaves, their healthy state, yet they do not scem to haveort 
come the vernal del Vv, their shoots not being so long as usual; some autumnal flower, 
as the autunural crocus or saffron, have not appeared, and the frosty nights of M 
vember the 7 and # biipe the extreme shoots of some plants not usually affected by 
the frost, as the Evergreen Ook (Quercus Hex, Gold Plant (Aucuba Japoumay 
Commou Laurel Prinus Lourg Cerasuc.) and Brosh Meath (Erica Scuparia.) 

The months of Nevember aan! December, of all the twelve, are the least fertile, # 
objects within the range of common observers of nature, Fungi, Lichens, and Moses 
now only Hourish, audto “those who de not loak atnatures watches as well a 
clocks,” there is little entertainment afforded by these minete objects. 





* See Moz ning Chrouicle wl the J4uh November, al pagr, Ist column. 
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Wood-eock (Scolopax Rusticola) arrived. Ohl sportamen remark, that if 
the moon-light of October 18 calm, the Wood cocks will be poke ris : they 
consider that to be the principal perivd of their migration, but it Is also 
well known that they flv off when a country is covered with deep snows, 
and usually appear here in greater umbers after severe weather sets in, 
& in Scotland, than they did before, and it is also a well ascertained fact, 
that if they are unmolested in their haunts one season, they will be in 
greater numbers about the same place the next. 3 

ddtober $1 Field-fares or Pigeon Phelt (Turdus Pilaris) arrived, 

November 19 Common Wren Motacilla Troglodytes.) Wood-lark (Alauda Arborea,) 
singing, and asingle Thrush (Purdus Musiens,) although this is as a- 
son at which the young cock Uhrushes usually attempt to sing, [ have 
heard ouly this solitary bird throughout this period. 


ietolet 96, 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
Irom October 20, till November 20. 

Since our Jast report, considerable aud rapid changes have taken place, unusnally 
heavy rains have filled the earth with moisture, and deluged the vallies with incessant 
deals, and the range of the thermometer has resembled more thit which often takes 
suace in the southern states of North America, than what is usual in Ireland. 

“rer day. 


Se ayers A 

SA, FE, oc vc ccecce ody Gne cage. 

BT, ceccccccccccces RIME GAY, Wet evening. 
GB, wc cccccccccccece Windy With showers. 
i s6¢etv Bekins eds Fine day, wet night. 


Sh. nccvreccees ca ety. 
November t, .........-.0-2. Snowers of hail and sleet. 


g. 4 cece ceccece ecee Dry cold days. 

By cocewcccccco ce oA trifing shower. 

Dy cece ee ceeecceee. SHOWers Of hail, which whitened the mountain 
tops. 


Gy ccccccecccce cece MO GRYs 
19 By se secceevecees Clear feosty days. 


Se cacese Pererirey.. fi: 3 

Oh. nd pcavscgscece nn ys 

Bhs os co cs ne ccwe ce ss OEMs 

__ PP peae era oe. Fine day. 

13, cece cece ce ss LAG SROWETR 

_ ay Pee Very wet and stormy. 

Voy cece ee ceeeee eee Pinte day, wet evening, 

16, 17, ............ Dark dev day, rain at night. 


14, oo. eee ee eee. Shower day, very wet night, 

ID, cccccecccececcce Laght Showers, 
Thy Umenietes 20, sees ws ebeecegeers Dry day. i R is 
the 16 he on the 22d, of October way 28-7 on the 6thof November 28.9, 
“5 and onthe 2d of November 30-4 the vest of the time it was only $ 
mesas high as SO. 
Pn Mermometer on the 2ist of October was as high as 50% on the 25th 52° on 
\ wot November it was 29 and on the Sth it was %7. 


‘Me wind Was observed S. W, 14 N. W.3, NE. 7, SE, 4 times, 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, 
Th YOR DECEMBER, 1410, 
naan our Meridian on the Ist, at 36 min. past 4—The second af the 
ing above her to the east, and the two first stars of the goat below her. 


» ome distance from the Meridian to the West. At G she is Ge dee. 4 win frou thin 
* of the Rain. » ‘ _ 








$3 Celestial Phenomena. [Nor 


hth, She ison the Meridian about A, the four stars in the square beige — 
einsidernble distance from her to the West, aud Che three stars of the Ram and ua 
har to the Past of the Meridian 3; On this aay she passes the iiclipti¢ but Without “4 
ducing an Eclipse . at G she is 56 deg. 6 niin. trom Aldebaran, ~ 

10th, The Moon is fall at between 10 and 1) at night. She rises bet Ween Ald. 
baran and the sixth starof the Bull, or top of the Southert Horn, but nearest UW the 
latter star; at 6sbeis 43 deg. 25 min. from the first of the Ram, 

isth, The Moon is followed soon after ber rising, by the first of the Lion, and 
pears directing her course to the fifteenth, which suffers an occultation at 2 minutes 
past Son the ensuing morning, the star being then 1 min. North of the Moon's gs. 
tre, 

20th, She rises in the morning under the five stars, in triangle of the Virgin, 

“4th, She rises nearly at the same time, with the second of the Seorpion, and befom 
sunrise we shall perceive Saturn to the East of her. 

Mercury is in his superior conjunction on the 9th, and too near the Sun to be visi 
be fore Chat dav, afterit, he becomes of course an evening star: he will be but seldee 
seen this month. 

Venus is on evening star, the greater part ofthis month approaching to her eonjune- 
tion, which takes place onthe och, of course the opportunities of seeing ber, dim. 
nishevery evening, and when she is a morning star at the end of the month, sheisio 
near the Sun to be visible. 

Mars is on our meridian at a quarter past 2 on the morning of the Ist, and at ba 
past Ton the mornin: of the 20ch. The Moon passes him on the 21st. 

Jupiter is on the Meridian on the Ist at }tat night, and on the loth at 34 Min. past 
9; his motion is retrograde through about 3 de rees, in the barren space between Mee 
har and the Pleiades, but much nearer to the latter star, and ending at a point to th 
east of the fourth of the Ram, and distant about 3 degrees from the star. The Moor 
passes bim on the 9th. 

Saturn is in conjunction with the Sunonthe LOth, and of course is too near the Sun 
to be much seen during the greater part of the month. ~ The Moon passes him on the 
Qith. 

Herschell is a morning star, in the nnddle of the lower region, south of sonth-catt, 
on the fitsc at sun-rise, and his durition above the Horizon before sun-rise is daily in 
cressiag ; bis motion is direct through about 2 degrees. ‘The Moon passes himon 
the sid 


ECLUIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES, 


eee 8 ee oe ee Se —_ 


éUL SA TELLACE. oe SATELLITE. 
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4 2 oF 25 47 im. 
) 44 3093 3 34 40 FE. 
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1a 35 54 E., 
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Looktothe righthand.@ 
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‘ATAIn the first part ofthe Servant...P. 176, 9d col. line 27, for es they had time ot Oy 
> me, p. 179, col. 1 tine 91, for disturbed in his rest, dav es Iter of. anton - - 
ERRATA...p, 274, Ist col Sth line ; from bottom, for pound, read pounda, p. 99%. L col. 5, 10 sat 
Loos. for coins, read queins, p. 306, 2 col. Tth line. for attached and, read and attached, p. ws, ine 

4c. line, for sclective, read sciected, p. 512, Ist col. 12th Une, for discharge, read discourag?- 





